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How can you make 
your preaching 
more effective ? 


A 


Preacher’s 


Primer 


By Davin A. MacLennan, D.D., 
Yale Divinity School 


“Not in a good many days has there 
been a book as rich in germinal 
preaching ideas as this . . . More 
than a mere compendium of ‘ser- 
mon springboards,’ it summarizes 
in succinct, memorable paragraphs 
what this matter of preaching is 
about, what the sermons ought to 
do in their effect, and how the 
preacher can labor to greater re- 
ward and spiritual dividends.” — 
Pulpit Digest 


“Readers will find many an idea 
and suggestion herein that will lead 
to a more constructive preaching 
ministry . . . Every minister will 
read this grand little book with 
profit.”"—Christian Observer 


“Has just what is needed in a book 
of this type. It combines in a dis- 
tinctive way intellectual appeal 
with a wealth of practical wisdom. 
It ought to be a must book for 
young preachers. and older minis- 
ters who have not yet ceased to 
learn will also find it helpful.”— 
Church Management 


“Deserves to become one of the 
useful tools in the preacher’s work- 
shop.”—The Lutheran 


$1.50 at your bookstore’ 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


WHAT'S WRONG? 
To the Editor: 


The purpose of this letter is to advise you 
that I have decided against renewing my 
subscription to Pastorat PsycHo.ocy. The 
reason for this decision is that I have been 
terribly disappointed with it as a magazine. 
The articles contained in it are not down 
to earth enough and seem to belong to a 
realm where most of us have never lived. 
For the expert in psychologic and _psychi- 
atric fields, I have no doubt that the maga- 
zine has value, but it ought to be borne in 
mind that the average pastor has not special: 
ized in these subjects and consequently your 
magazine contains too little of content mat- 
ter which would interest the average minis 
ter. What I am saying is this: we pay to 
much for too little. 

Please do not interpret this letter as writ: 
ten for the purpose of destructive criticism 
but I felt you ought to know why I feel | 
can no longer subscribe to your magazine, 
and I do hope that in the not too distant 
future articles will appear of a type that is 
not too professional and which will meet 4 
need in the life of the busy pastor. 

Thanking you for services rendered, and 
with every good wish for the success 0! 
PastoraL PsycHo.ocy. 

Rev. A. S. Butr 
The United Church of Canadq 
Carbonear, Newfoundland 


a 
We appreciate profoundly the kind of con 
structive and thoughtful criticism repre 
sented by Mr. Butt’s letter. We want prais 
when we deserve it but, even more, we wan 


‘criticism when tt is due. 


From the very day that our journal wal 
launched the Editor as well as the Editorial 
Advisory Board have been profoundly con 
cerned with the problem which this lette 
poses. We are fully aware that many of th 
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materials which we have been publishing 
are of a highly technical nature, and we have 
tried all through the brief life of the journal 
to bring these materials down to the work- 
ing level of the average parish minister. 
We are confident that the materials them- 
selves have real relevance to the work of the 
parish minister. We are, however, also 
aware that frequently our writers have not 
succeeded too well in articulating these rele- 
vancies in a way which would have real 


!meaning for some of our readers. Writing 


of this kind needs to be developed and we 
believe that the journal is slowly making a 
contribution toward this development. 

However, while we fully recognise the 
problem and accept the major responsibility 
for it, there is some responsibility here which 
rests with the reader as well. Mr. 
Butts asked and hopes for “articles that 
are not too professional.” But the ministry 
is a profession—and like any other pro- 
fession, even more so—one which requires 
wisdom, knowledge, and skill. It is our hope 
that the materials of our journal, if well 
written and well edited, can be of real help 
to the thoughtful, even though clinically un- 
trained minister, in the carrying out of his 
professional task—providing these materials 
are read thoughtfully. But such thoughtful 
reading requires effort—it can’t be made easy 
—unless we were to so dilute our content 
as to lose all of its professional value. 

As the situation stands today, the prob- 
lem seems to us to be: do we want a journal 
that deals with the important psychological 
materials which a minister needs in his work, 
dealt with in a professional way—even if 
this means that the reader must make a real 
effort in order to make these materials useful 
to his work ?—or, shall we reduce these ma- 
terials to a popular level which will make 
for easier reading, but which will inevitably 
lose some of their inherent value? 

That is the question which our readers 
must help us decide. We plead for your help 
and will more than welcome your comments. 


—Ed. 


THE “SECOND MILE” 
To the Editor: 


Best wishes for a significant and vitally 
practical publication for we ministers, who 
feel that in these volcanic times when nerves 
and hearts erupt we are called to be coun- 
selors to our people. This is a magnificent 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 


UNDERSTANDING 
CHILDREN'S 
PLAY 


RUTH E. HARTLEY, LAWRENCE 
K. FRANK, and ROBERT M. GOLD- 
ENSON. This book, the results of a 
study conducted by The Caroline 
Zachry Institute, focuses on specific 
ways in which play and creative and 
expressive activity serve as sensitive 
indicators of the development of the 
child’s personality, enabling him to 
put his impulses, feelings, and fanta- 
sies into actions—to “play out” his 
problems. There are chapters on 
dramatic, block, and water play, use 
of graphic materials, finger paint- 
ing, and music and rhythm. Describes 
the unique advantages of each activ- 
ity; gives practical suggestions for 
maximum usefulness. Contains vivid 
recordings of children actually at 
play as well as background material 
and evaluations. Illus. $3.50 


The following two booklets are 
published in conjunction with the 
above book and contain additional 
material from the same study. 


GROWING THROUGH 


PLAY EXPERIENCES OF 
TEDDY AND BUD 


RUTH E. HARTLEY. Shows how 
two boys reveal their problems in 
their approach to various play activ- 
ities. Accompanying comments sug- 
gest methods of observing such ac- 
tivities fruitfully. Paper, 75c 


NEW PLAY EXPERIENCES 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLANNED PLAY GROUPS, MINIATURE 
LIFE TOYS, AND PUPPETS 


RUTH E. HARTLEY, LAWRENCE 
K. FRANK, and ROBERT M. GOLD- 
ENSON. Presents the records and 
results of exploration with new play 
methods that hold considerable 
promise for understanding and help- 
ing the child. Paper, 75c 
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example of how, working together, we can 
bring the amazing insight of the Master into 
the operative knowledge of the pastor. 
I cannot read PastoraL PsycHo.ocy with- 
out being prodded and inspired to go again 
the “second mile” in doing the task we were 
called to do, namely, the redemption of life. 

Thanks again, and divine wisdom be with 
you as you prepare the issues ahead! 


Rev. J. Bernarp CoRNELIUSSEN 
Plymouth Congregational Church 
Utica, New York 


LIKES WEATHERHEAD 


To the Editor: 


I am delighted to know that you have 
chosen Psychology, Religion and Healing 
by Leslie Weatherhead. It is certainly a 
magnificent book—one that is tremendously 
needed at this time. 


Rev. Roy A. BurKHART 
First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


MOST VALUABLE PERIODICAL 
To the Editor: 


My recent intensive review of Pastoraj 
Psycuo.tocy has given me a new apprecia- 
tion of its worth. Heretofore I had beer 
reading articles whose titles appealed to me 
as they came along from month to month, 
However, recently I set myself to the task 
of reviewing all of the copies that were in 
my file from the very first issue. This I did 
while preparing an address to give to pastors 
in our seminar on Family Counseling held 
recently in Harrisburg. 

The result of this research was that I am 
even more favorably impressed with Pas- 
TORAL PsycHotocy. The long list of dis. 
tinguished authors and the well balanced 
treatment of the problems which come be. 
fore the parish minister make this one of 
the most valuable periodicals to be found 
today for the clergyman. 


Joun Cuar_tes WyNN 
Board of Christian Education oj 
the Presbyterian Church in t 
A. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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ALFORD E. LUCCOCK, a charter member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, is Professor of Homiletics at Yale University Divinity School. | Wh 
He was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and educated at Northwestern 
University, Columbia University, and Union Theological Seminary. He was in 
the pastorate in the Methodist Church for ten years, having served churches 
in Hartford, Brooklyn, and New Haven. From 1916 to 1919 he was instructor ’ 
in Greek New Testament at Drew Theological Seminary. Following that he A 
was editorial secretary for six years of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, 
and for four years contributing editor of the “Christian Advocate.’ Readers of 
“Christian Century” know him for the column, “Simeon Stylites.” 

He is the author of some eighteen books, among them /n the Minister's 
Workshop, The Story of Methodism, Preaching Values in the New Testament, 
Preaching Values in the Old Testament, Contemporary American Literature 
and Religion, Skylines, The Haunted House and Other Sermons. His new book, 
Marching Off the Map, a collection of his outstanding sermons, is being published 
early this year. “lez 

Dr. Luccock’s conception of preaching has been that a sermon is not spray- \ 
ing the universe with eloquent words but confronting an individual directly with] .. 
truth that matters to him. Anyone who has read his book on preaching, /n The 
Minister's Workshop, will really see why he has eagerly welcomed the present 
interest in pastoral psychology as an asset for the communication of the gospel 
through the pulpit. The sermon, he feels, should bring truth “out of the every- 
where into the here,” and down from the stratosphere of abstract theological 
terms where people live. He points out that the response to the first Christian 
sermon, the sermon of Peter at Pentecost, was not that people gave the empty 
praise of saying: My, but how that man Peter can talk! Instead of that they 
raised an earnest question: What must we do? Dr. Luccock feels that such 
should be the response to the sermon. 

Yes, we have all learned a great deal from Halford Luccock, and we still 
have a great deal to learn from him. 
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Editorial 


What Preaching Owes to Pastoral Counseling 


N English artist in a book on out- 

door sketching tells of an incident 
which occurred whiie he was sketch- 
ing in the Barbizon district in France. 
He was at work with his easel set up 
along a stream, and a group of four 
children appeared in front of him and 
watched eagerly every stroke of the 
pencil. Finally, one spoke the desire of 
all of them. “Mister”, he pleaded, 
“please get us in the picture!” 

A simple incident, yet it belongs 
right in the center of the large theme 
treated in this issue of PAsToRAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, which is the debt of the pul- 
pit to the progress in the fields of per- 
sonal and pastoral counseling. Indeed, 
much of the contribution which coun- 
sling has made to preaching could be 
summed up under the plea of the child 
to the artist, “Please get us in the pic- 
ture.” For that is exactly the word, 
farnest, though unspoken, of the con- 
gregation to the preacher. “Please get 
us in the picture.” It is the legitimate 


plea to the preacher to give to what 
has all too often been the “airy noth- 
ing” of generalities, a “local habitation 
and a name.” Counseling puts the indi- 
vidual where he ought to be in religi- 
ous teaching, right in the very center. 
It has helped the preacher enormously 
to get people into the picture. Without 
that, there is no real preaching, no 
matter what floods of words are turned 
loose. 

A young boy called his father into 
the backyard to watch him shooting 
with his new BB air rifle. The father 
watched the boy for a few minutes and 
then asked a disconcerting question. 
“What are you shooting at, son?” 
“Oh, nothing,” the boy answered, “but 
wasn’t it a big bang?” 

Too many sermons have been big 
bangs without aim. They hit nothing. 
St. Paul did not rate that kind of 
preaching highlye He wrote, “I fight, 
not as one that beateth the air.” 

One of the finest tributes that can 
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be paid to preaching, as well as to in- 
dividual counseling, is found in that 
fine phrase, so much used among the 
Quakers, “He spoke to my condition.” 
In this issue there are rich and helpful 
descriptions and demonstrations of the 
newly opened resources of psychology 
in the preacher’s endeavor to speak to 
the actual condition of his hearers. 
Without such dedicated aim, there 
may be in the pulpit the outwardly im- 
pressive rushing of a mighty wind, but 
the Lord is not in the wind. 


That is what pastoral counseling is 
doing for preaching. It gives a new 
focus on people. This has been in large 
measure an unintended, even, an inci- 
dental result. In that, it resembles the 
discovery of America, an accidental 
but inevitable result of an effort to 
achieve some other goal. Those who 
have pioneered in the field of counsel- 
ing did not set out to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of preaching. But by put- 
ting the individual in the center of 
the picture, they have increased the 
helpfulness of group counseling, which 
in many ways preaching is, as well as 
counseling individuals. 


Very briefly, here are a few of the 
great benefits which the present con- 
cern with counseling and the develop- 
ment of its skills is bringing to preach- 
ing. 

1. Counseling is helping the pulpit 
to move more directly into the teach- 
ing methods of Jesus. Jesus did most 
of his teaching in conversation with one 
person or a very small group. He 
spoke to their condition. He did it in 
rebuke at the house of Simon where 
he pointed out how lacking in courtesy 
and charity Simon’s conduct was, com- 
pared to the woman on whom Simon 
looked down. He did it to the rich 
young man when He said to him, “Go 
sell all thou hast.” That was a counsel- 
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ing sermon, sharply aimed at a man 
with a particular need. It was just as 
direct as Nathan’s sermon to David, 
“Thou art the man.” 


2. Counseling directs the gospel to 
people. The preacher doing group 
counseling to a congregation is not 
merely describing something or ex- 
plaining something. He is seeking to 
get people to thinking in a certain way 
or to act in a certain way. He is seeking 
to bring the response which was made 
to the first Christian sermon at Pente- 
cost, “What shall we do?” Such per- 
son-directed preaching reaches _ the 
secret places of the heart and mind 
where the springs of life are coiled. 
Such preaching has the same relation 
to mere general oratory that a personal 
letter has to a mailbox full of circulars, 


3. A real interest in counseling and 
skill in it does much to save preaching 
from an_ ever-present danger—the 
danger of mere verbalizing. Words are 
the preacher’s glory. They are also his 
great danger that the words may not 
cover real things. 


4. Counseling helps to create inter- 
esting sermons. We may say that that 
is a very low test of a sermon—that it 
should be interesting. Is it a low test! 
After all, what is the use of talking 
to people who are not listening? At 
tention must be gripped and held be- 
fore a person’s mind can be moved. 
The sermon that seeks to serve by 
bringing help to people at a point af 
need has the ultimate result of being 
far more interesting than any other 
kind. Christopher Morley has wel 
described the effect of merely vocd 
gymnastics. 

Even in church, where tedium is prolific, 

I hail thee first, Episcopalian bore. 

Who else can serve as social soporific, 


And without snoring teach the rest to 
snore. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Personal Counseling and Preaching 


An Understanding of Personal Counseling Can Give 


Tone, Direction, and Significance to Preaching 


Which Our Generation Critically Needs 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Minister Emeritus 
The Riverside Churck 
New York City 


HE relationship between personal 
counseling and preaching is a 
two-way street. Any preacher who in 
his sermons speaks to the real condi- 
tion of his people, making evident 
that he knows what questions they are 
asking and where their problems lie, 
is bound to be sought out by individ- 
uals, wanting his intimate advice. And 
any pastor who, with intelligence and 
clairvoyance, practices such personal 
counseling, is bound to find his ser- 
mons, in content and form, insight and 
impact, profoundly affected. The right 
kind of preacher is coerced tc become 
a personal counselor, and the right 
kind of personal counselor gains some 
of the most necessary ingredients of 
preaching. 
One does not mean to say that a 
man cannot be an excellent preacher 
without being an excellent personal 


counselor, and vice versa. Gifts differ. 
Certainly there are expert counselors 
who cannot preach, and I suppose that 
there are powerful preachers who do 
little or no individual counseling—al- 
though how that latter thing can be 
true I only with difficulty see. Our 
statement about this relationship, 
however, is not negative but positive. 
For some of us, at least, the two func- 
tions of the ministry are mutually in- 
dispensable to each other. 

The only way I see to make this 
statement vital is to make it autobio- 
graphical, and I may as well be frank- 
ly that. When I began my ministry I 
did not know how to preach. I had 
been trained to stand up and talk in 
public, so that, however little I had to 
say, I could at least say it, but how 
my first parishioners endured those 
early sermons I do not see. In remin- 
iscence I can discern several factors 
which helped me out of that morass of 
homiletical frustration and bewilder- 
ment, but one factor is primary. Per- 
haps I now over-emphasize my first 
victorious experience in personal coun- 
seling, but it certainly was crucial. 
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A young man from one of the 
church’s finest families, falling victim 
to alcoholism, sought my help. I re- 
call my desperate feeling that if the 
gospel of Christ did not have in it 
available power to save that youth, of 
what use was it? When months of 
conference and inward struggle end- 
ed in triumph, when that young man 
said to me, “If you ever find anyone 
who doesn’t believe in God, send him 
to me—I know!” something happened 
to my preaching that courses in homi- 
letics do not teach. This was the kind 
of effect that a sermon ought to have. 
It could deal with real problems, speak 
directly to individual needs, and be- 
cause of it transforming consequences 
could happen to some person then and 
there. From that day on the secret 
prayer which I have offered, as I 
stood up to preach, has run like this: 
Somewhere in this congregation is one 
person who desperately needs what I 
am going to say; O God, help me to 
get at him! 

Personal counseling has its routine 
aspects, its drudgeries and boredoms, 
but ever and again it becomes thrilling. 
A real problem is presented and a real 
victory gained. The gospel works. One 
sees a miracle take place before one’s 
eyes. A life is made over, a family is 
saved, a valuable youth turns about in 
his tracks and heads right, a potential 
suicide becomes a happy and useful 
member of society, a sceptic who had 
thought that life comes from nowhere, 
means nothing and goes nowhither, 
accepts the Christian faith and is 
“transformed by the renewing of his 
mind.” Such experiences in the con- 
sultation room—indubitable experi- 
ences of sometimes almost incredible 
regeneration—must have a profound 
effect when the counselor steps into 


the pulpit. 
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a one thing, personal counseling 
deepens the preacher's clairvoy- 
ance. He learns a lot about human na- 
ture which otherwise he could not 
have known. Books on nervous dis. 
orders are useful, but now he has seen 
what the books talk about. Newspa- 
pers tell him the news, but now he has 
confronted at first hand what the 
news is doing to real people inside. He 
gains that elemental factor, without 
which all preaching is futile—insight 
into what actually is going on in the 
lives of those he preaches to. 


For another thing, personal coun- 
seling deepens the preacher’s conf- 
dence in the gospel of Christ, and in 
the power which it makes available 
He intimately faces frustration, des- 
pair about the world, abyssmal sin, 
fear, and the endless disasters of ego- 
centricity, and he actually watches the 
miracle of transformation wrought 
It can happen—not just because the 
Bible says so, or because it is ortho- 
dox to think it, but because he has 
seen it, and has helped to mediate the 
truth and power that did it. Nothing 
so much as this experience, | suspect. 
can send a man into the pulpit, sure 
that preaching can be personal consul 
tation on a group scale, and that some: 
one’s life that morning can be made 
all over. 


For another thing, personal cout- 
seling tends to shift the preacher’ 
mind from obsession with his sermon’ 
subject to a purposeful concern about 
its object. A famous Scotch preacher 
was once greeted after service by af 
admiring friend who — exclaimed 
“That was a wonderful sermon” ; ani 
the preacher turned on him. “Whaj 
did it do?” he said; “What did it do? 
Far too many sermons are harmlesq 
discussions of a subject, intelligent ! 
may -be, well thought out and well de 
livered, but.lacking any purposefdf 
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drive to achieve an object. I do not 
see how a pastor, experienced in coun- 
seling, can preach like that. When he 
goes into the pulpit he is after some- 
thing, with definite, deliberate intent. 
When he lifts a great truth, he intends, 
like a pile-driver, to drop it on some- 
thing. He has a subject, of course, but 
when he chose his subject, he had an 
object. He proposed that somebody 
that morning should face his Damas- 
cus Road. 

We are not saying that personal 
counseling, by itself, can make a good 
preacher. Obviously it cannot. But it 
can give tone and direction and signi- 
fiance to preaching which our genera- 
tion critically needs. 

During a long ministry I have 
watched with interest two familiar 
types of sermon. The first is the ex- 
pository model—elucidation of a 
Scriptural text, its historic occasion, 
its logical meaning in the context, its 
setting in the theology and ethic of the 
ancient writer; and then, at long last, 
application to the auditors of the truth 
involved. That a vital preacher can 
use that model with excellent effect 
goes without saying; but is there not 
something the matter with the model ? 
To start with a Biblical passage, and 
spend nearly all the sermon on its his- 
toric explanation and exposition, pre- 
supposes the assumption that the con- 
gregation came to church that morn- 
ing primarily concerned about the 
meaning of those venerable texts— 
which, in my experience, is a condition 
contrary to fact. Long ago I wrote 
petulantly: “Only the preacher pro- 
ceeds still upon the idea that folk 
come to church desperately anxious to 


discover what happened to the Jebu- 
sites,” 


N revolt against the expository 


model the topical preachers arose. 
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They searched contemporary life in 
general and the newspapers in parti- 
cular for subjects. Instead of concen- 
trating on textual analysis, they dealt 
with present-day themes about which 
everyone was thinking. I watched 
those topical preachers with a dubious 
mind. Week after week, turning their 
pulpits into platforms and their ser- 
mons into lectures, they strained after 
new intriguing subjects, and one knew 
that in private they were straining 
even more strenuously after new in- 
triguing ideas about them. Instead of 
launching out from a great text, they 
started with their own opinions on 
some matter of current interest, often 
much farther away than a good Bibli- 
cal text would be from the congrega- 
tion’s vital concerns and needs. Indeed, 
the fact that history had thought it 
worth while to preserve the text for 
centuries would cause a wise gambler 
to venture confidently on the text’s 
superior vitality. If people do not come 
to church to learn what happened to 
the Jebusites, neither do they come 
yearning to hear a lecturer express his 
personal opinion on themes which edi- 
tors, columnists, and radio commen- 
tators have been discussing all the 
weck, 

Jesus dealt primarily with individ- 
uals and, after that, he spoke to the 
multitude. Does not that indicate a 
third approach to preaching which our 
generation needs? At any rate, it has 
been a godsend to me. People come to 
church with every kind of difficulty 
and problem flesh is heir to. A sermon 
is meant to meet such needs—the sins 
and shames, the doubts and anxieties 
that fill the pews. This is the place to 
start, with the real problems of the 
people. This is a sermon’s specialty, 
which makes it a sermon—not an es- 
say, an exposition, a lecture. Every 
sermon should have for its main busi- 
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ness the head-on, constructive meeting 
of some problem which is puzzling 
minds, burdening consciences, distract- 
ing lives, and no sermon which so 
meets real human difficulty, with light 
to throw on it and power to win vic- 
tory over it, can possibly be futile. 
Any preacher who, with even moderate 
skill, is thus helping people, is func- 
tioning, delivering the goods which 
the community has a right to expect 
from him. Even when he addresses a 
multitude he speaks to them as indi- 
viduals, and is still a personal coun- 
selor. 

Of course, these three approaches 
to preaching are not mutually exclu- 
sive. When one tries to bring the 
truth of the gospel to bear on person- 
al needs, the great texts of the Bible 
beg to be used, and their exposition 
can be the backbone of the sermon. 
And when one deals seriously with 
personal perplexities, one runs straight 
into social, economic, international 
problems which loom in the back- 
ground and penetrate the foreground 
of every life. Nevertheless, the orien- 
tation of a sermon is profoundly af- 
fected, when one approaches the pul- 
pit as though one were beginning a 
personal consultation. 

To plead for such an approach, 
without pointing out its dangers would 
be unfair. I once presented this ap- 
proach in a group of experienced min- 
isters and collected a galaxy of warn- 
ings about its possible perversions. 
They had endeavored so precisely to 
deal with a real problem that Mr. 
Smith has vexaciously waked up to 
the fact that they were talking about 
him; or they had been so practical in 
dealing with some definite problem 
that they had become trivial, failing to 
bring the eternal gospel to bear on the 
issue; or they had been so anxious to 
deal with felt needs in the congrega- 


tion that they had forgotten still deep. 
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he m«¢ 


er needs, unfelt, but real; or they hadf mon, 


so limited the difficulties they preach. 
ed about to private, psychological mal- 
adjustments that they became merely 
amateur pulpit psychiatrists; or they 
had been so concerned to help people 
that they had become soft nursemaid; 
of sick souls and had omitted all the 
stern, thunderous, prophetic affirma- 
tions of God’s truth which our genera- 
tion ought to hear. Unskilled mishand- 
ling of any homiletical method can 
wreck it. 


HE most familiar and deplorable 

danger in attempting to make ser- 
mons personal consultations on ¢ 
group scale is, I think, the limit. 
ation, of the preacher’s scope. Ii 
his field of private 
is confined pretty much to neurot 
ic disorders, his pulpit may all too 
easily reflect the fact. Every Sunday 
he will be telling people how to over- 
come anxiety and fear, and achieve 
peace of mind. He rides a hobby, at 
tracts an audience of nervous patients 
and in the pulpit becomes a homiletical 
neurologist. This is a pathetic perver: 
sion of what we are trying to say. We 
are supposed to preach to “all sorts 
and conditions of men,” and no minis- 
ter’s private consultations include 
them all. His insight must run beyont 
his individual experience in the cor- 
sultation room. He has other ways @! 
gaining clairvoyance into human neet| 
and he should use them all. His scope 
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like the Bible’s, should include all hu 
man life, personal and social, and thi 
whole message of the gospel. 


Nevertheless—while any approacl 
to preaching can be misused—it is 
great day in a minister’s life when 
having seen what miracles can 
wrought by Christ’s truth and pow 
brought to bear on individual so 
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he mounts his pulpit sure that a ser- 
mon, too, can be thus a medium of 
creative and transforming effects. No 
longer on Sunday is he merely making 
a speech about religion; he is engaged 
in an engineering operation, building 
a bridge by which a chasm ‘s spanned 
so that spiritual goods on one side— 
the “unsearchable riches of Christ”— 
are actually transported into personal 
lives on the other. 

At this point the old preachers have 
much to teach us. At their best they 
did achieve results. Their sermons 


were appeals to the jury, and they got ° 


decisions. They knew where the 
powerful motives were and appealed 


to them with conclusive effect. While * 


we modern preachers talk about psy- 
chology much more than our predeces- 
sors did, we commonly use it a good 
deal less ably. 

As the experience involved in per- 
sonal counseling can thus minister to a 
preacher’s power, so preaching can 
open up to the pastor hitherto unguess- 
ed opportunities for individual useful- 
ness. One of the best tests of a sermon 


is the number of people who after- - 


wards wish to see the preacher alone. 
It was a notable day in my own experi- 
ence when, feeling that pastoral call- 
ing from house to house was not filling 
the bill, I announced a consultation 
hour for those who wished privately 
to talk with me. That first day I found 
myself facing a suicidal case, with 
fourteen others awaiting their turn. 
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That was a generation ago, before the 
development of personal counseling 
clinics in Protestant churches had be- 
gun. Our churches are on their way 
now to meet that kind of need, which 
by many of our ministers had been 
long unguessed. Unfortunately some 
ministers who did not see that need 
were right; they did not evoke the 
need in their parishes; their sermons 
were not of a kind to make hungry 
and distracted souls want to see them 
alone. One of the most hopeful move- 
ments in Protestantism today is the 
growing tie-up between preaching 
and personal counseling—the first so 
directed that it leads inevitably to the 
second, and the second so used that it 
gives individual force and impact to 
the first. 

John Wesley is known as a preacher 
who customarily addressed audiences 
of twenty thousand people. He cer- 
tainly spoke to the multitude. But 
Wesley was always a tireless personal 
counselor, and his whole “Society” 
was organized with a view to the care 
and supervision of individuals. Surely 
this factor in Wesley’s habit and ex- 
perience is basic in any explanation of 
his preaching power. How else can 
one account for John Nelson’s state- 
ment concerning the first sermon he 
heard Wesley preach, before a great 
audience at Moorfields? ““When he did 
speak”, wrote Nelson, “I thought his 
whole discourse was aimed at me.” 


Theology and Faith 


“T BEOLocy does not help those who are looking for the key, because 

theology demands faith, and faith cannot be made: it is in the truest sense 
a gift of grace. We moderns are faced with the necessity of rediscovering the 
life of the spirit; we must experience it anew for ourselves. It is the only 
way in which we can break the spell that binds us to the cycle of biological 
events.—C. G. June. 


Preaching and Pastoral Counseling 
Are One Task 


Preaching, to Be Vital, Must Grow Out of 


Continuous Association with Human Beings 


BY DAVID A. MACLENNAN 


Professor of Preaching and Pastoral Care 
Yale University Divinity School 


—_.. SIR,” began the first ano- 
nymous letter received by the 
young preacher, “Thank you for sav- 
ing my life. Completely fed up and not 
knowing what to do, | dropped in at 

—— Church Sunday morning. 
What you said in your sermon gives 
me hope that maybe there is a solution 
to my trouble. I have made up my 
mind not to take the cowardly way out 
that I thought I was driven to... .” 
Unfortunately for the youthful minis- 
ter and perhaps also for his unknown 
correspondent, no further contact be- 
tween them resulted. Pastoral counsel- 
ing, at least by the recipient of the 
note, was impossible. Two impressions 
were made on the mind of the preacher 
which subsequent experience deepened : 
first, in every congregation there are 
likely to be distraught souls who long 
desperately for a solving or a hopeful 
word; second, in any sermon there 
should ‘be that which might cause a 
disturbed soul to pay the high tribute 
Eliphaz accorded Job. According to 


the late James Moffatt’s translation of 
Job 4:4, the garrulous and commonly 
fallacious Temanite assured the suffer- 
er, “ Your words have kept men on their 
feet.” 

Enlarging experience and more ma- 
ture reflection created this additional 
conviction which is the thesis of this 
article: the preaching office and thai 
of pastoral counseling are one and im 
divisible. Notwithstanding opinions of 
some seminarians and working pastors 
to the contrary, the issue is not “either- 
or”’—either major emphasis on_ the 
pulpit or major attention to the per 
sonal interview—but ‘“both-and,” both 
preaching and pastoral counseling @ 
two indispensable “offices” of one vo 
cational task. 

A Protestant minister may give ome 
concern more of his time, energy and 
interest than he will accord the other 
Dr. Fosbrook, (a mythical characte 
representing effective populaf 
preacher of national reputation) maj 
feel regretfully that he must reduc 
the time he would like to reserve fo 
persons seeking his pastoral help. Oj 
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sermon preparation, but relishes his 
deserved reputation as a pastor and 
spiritual director. Both men may firmly 
avow that one man cannot be effective 
in both roles. It is too high, agree a 
considerable number of 
comrades of the 


eminent 
cloth; despite shining 
exceptions such as a Fosdick, a But- 
trick, a Bonnell, a Henry Sloan Coffin, 
we cannot attain unto it. Conceding the 
lifficulties of reasonable 
success as preacher and pastor, we 
maintain that inasmuch as are 
called to this comprehensive ministry 
we must exercise it to the limit of our 
skills and strength. Indeed, in the light 
of experience and observation, the 
antithesis sometimes assumed appears 
to be as false as that alleged to exist 
between John Doe as Christian and 
John Doe as businessman and citizen. 


less 


achieving 


we 


In his recent clear and helpful dis- 
cussion of a specific approach and 
method of pastoral counseling (Pastoral 
Counseling, Its Theory and Practice, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951), Carroll 
A. Wise disposes of the fallacy in these 
words : 


There is a fallacy in the either-or ap- 
proach to the problem. Whether the 
pastor is dealing with a group or with 
an individual, he should be trying to 
reach the individual person. The ap- 
proach and technique may be different; 
the goal the same. The fact is that some 
human needs may be met only in group 
relationships, while other needs may be 
met only in a close person-to-person re- 
lationship such as is offered in counsel- 
ing. The pastor who maintains the 
awareness that the essence of a religious 
ministry: is to persons’ will see the ‘in- 
dividual and group approaches as dif- 
ferent aspects of a central function. 


There you have it: the pastor who 
isaware that his ministry is essentially 
lo persons must conceive of preaching 
and counseling as significant aspects of 
his “central function” as a minister of 


Jesus Christ. 

Consider certain implications of this 
claim. The first is one which would 
not need to be stressed in a ministerial 
meeting composed of men who dismiss 
pastoral counseling as a temporary en- 
thusiasm of faddists. For such breth- 
ren, more enamored of ideas than of 
persons and immovable in their pious 
prejudices, another kind of treatment 
is indicated. A perverse imp suggests 
that they might debate the proposition 
that automobiles are a passing fancy in 
the world of transportation. Seriously, 
the pastors who tend to explode emo- 


tionally at the mention of pastoral 
counseling or psychology are relatively 
rare, and may have suffered many 


things at the hands or from the ponti- 
fical pronouncements of a few mis- 
guided pseudo-physicians of the soul. 


FTER this digression and slight 

animadversion, let us examine this 
inference from our position: preaching 
retains its primacy for the parish min- 
ister who would serve as pastoral coun- 
selor, Leaving aside the high theological 
reasons for proclamation of the Word 
“in season and out of season,” is it not 
true that sermons of Christian content 
and spirit constitute a chief factor in 
creating opportunities for pastoral 
counseling ? Granted that not all preach- 
ing wins such response on the part of 
the listeners: eloquent disquisitions on 
even dynamic orthodoxy, learned dis- 
sertations on the cause and cure of the 
world malaise, may not send a stream of 
anxious inquirers to the preacher’s 
study for interviews. But let a ministry 
try to reach the individual person in 
his need, through a sermon dealing 
with a real problem or life situation, 
and it is likely that an auditor will say, 
as he greets the preacher, “I would like 
to talk to vou about that; you certainly 
preached to me this morning.” Wise is 
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the pastor who follows through on the 
suggestion by responding, “Could you 
come to the study on Tuesday evening 
at 7:30?—or whatever might be the 
earliest time available for an interview. 
Doubly wise is the pastor who immedi- 
ately jots down the name, address, and 
telephone number of the person, as well 
as the time of the appointment. 


What kind of preaching leads to such 
response on the part of listeners? One 
is tempted to say, any kind of Christian 
preaching which is person-centered. 
Obviously, pastoral preaching creates 
a more favorable emotional climate 
than that which is explicitly and mainly 
on doctrinal or ethical themes. Never- 
theless the preacher whose pastoral con- 
cern is not discarded when he prepares 
his sermon and when he enters the 
pulpit, will find occasionally, at least, 
that his method and manner of treat- 
ing such a large theme as the world 
crisis or that of social justice, may 
provoke more than one member of his 
congregation to ask, “What can I do 
to help? How can I be Christian in 
my particular situation?” The Gospel 
is more than sanctified psychology de- 
voted to building a serene, confident, 
purposeful, prosperous personality in- 
sulated from the shocks of the world. 
More than one pastor preaches annual- 
ly a sermon or a series of sermons on 
Christian marriage. Of course, in such 
sermons, he cannot do premarital coun- 
seling on specific needs of individuals. 
Yet how can a preacher deal helpfully 
with such topics as “Preparation for 
Marriage,” “Courtship,” “Choosing a 
Life Partner,” “In-laws.” “Mixed 
Marriage,” without counseling during 
the process, and without encouraging 
young people to seek out this man 
whose candor and understanding im- 
press them ? 


A man I know fairly intimately 


Marelf 1952 
preached a course of Sunday evening}i*t of 
sermons in his church, located in gpartn¢ 


semi-residential urban area, on 
general theme of “Good News.” Higexerci 
topics included these : “Good News fog Dr. 
the Lonely,” “For the Anxious,” “Fo munit 
the Depressed,” “For the Sorrowing,’ sling 
“For Those Bewildered by the Worlsul i: 
Situation,” “For the Handicapped’ the bo 
The Sunday Bulletin announced thafparish 
the minister would be available for cong eff 
sultation on specified days. The intima most 
tion suggested that persons wishing tof’ ‘0 § 
confer with him should telephone fox its me 
an appointment. This particular sermon fay | 
series elicited personal requests for inf scribe 
terviews following the second sermon] book, 
Several men and women came for coun} and F 
seling, only one or previoushf Calls 
known to the minister. Pastoral preach4 to thi 
ing achieved results which mere publi times 
announcement of the minister’s desire ing th 
to be of service to individuals did noi is sig 
equal. Among the persons interviewet 
as a consequence of the sermons way A : 
one for whom a referral to a physician 
of psychiatric training was indicated} 4,, 
her deep sense of guilt and feelings olf som 
rejection were beyond the pastor whi 


competence to treat until after the 
sician had completed his therapy. |i D 
may be of interest to note that none of, EF 
the jargon of psychology or the tech} '"S ° 
nical terms useful to a psychotherapis solvir 
were used in the sermons that provel It 
fruitful in terms of counseling. Verba}, . 
intimidation can vitiate spiritual en er. 
lightenment. 
y. 
pret 


REACHING may not possess thg "4 
inherent powers our forefather 
ascribed to it, nor should it be exaltet al 
as the sole means of mediating divim “i 
grace; neither is it to be disparaged” 

the relatively innocuous monologue of 
well-intentioned men. Preaching ca} one 
be and frequently is a comrade in ser] des: 
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veningice of its younger and more glamorous and failures, his weaknesses and 
1 in qfoartner, pastoral counseling: Few con- strengths, how he won union with God 
Pp , or failed to win it, and finally. showing 
m thgemporary Frotestant ministers have the application of the discussion to con- 
.” Higexercised a more fruitful ministry than temporary ‘living. . . . Sermons on the 
ws fog Dr. Roy A. Burkhart of First Com- Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, the 
» «Rod munity Church, Columbus, Ohio. Coun- Sermon-on the Mount, or on Paul’s let 
then ters, or the message of the prophets 
wing, ant) can be made experience-centered, if their 
Worl soul is, to use his phrase, “born out of application to present-day life is demon- 
pped’§ the body,” characterizes his remarkable strated. 
.d tha parish program. Roy Burkhart is also 
or con§ 2 effective preacher, holding that “the Obviously, pastoral counseling is in- 
intimay most important function of the sermon dispensable to effective preaching. The 
Ling t's to guide spiritual growth, linking up minister’s consulting room is at once 
ne fog its message with the problems of every- clinic and laboratory in which relevant, 
sermoy (ay living.”” Four years ago he de- spiritually creative sermons embodying 
for in§ ctibed the ideal Christian church in his — the everlasting gospel are born. If I 
ermonf book, How the Church Grows (Harper may quote words I wrote: elsewhere, 
rcounfand Brothers, 1947). One chapter, “It (4 Preacher’s Primer, pp. 54-55, Ox- 
vioushf Calls for New Preaching,” is germane ford University Press, New York, 
preach{ to this discussion. From a man some-  195Q), “the parish minister has the ad- 
 publiq times unfairly charged with minimiz- vantage (over the itinerant preacher) 
desird ing the role of the pulpit, this statement of knowing individuals one by one, and 
id noff is significant : through personal knowledge becomes 
viewed able to speak to actual conditions and 
ns way A sermon ought to achieve with the needs.” It is because of this advantage 
worshiper the same relationship achieved that mane of 
,f in personal conference. In the sermon 
icated| the minister describes some interest,. trust is Christian envy of our brethren 
Ings Of some concern, or some field of thinking in the parish ministry. However great 
yastor'g which he and his listeners will think may be the compensations of sharing in 
he phy§ bout together. the training of tomorrow’s pastors and 
apy. I Dr. preachers, we miss not only the care and 
ages and conditions 
e tech! = only in terms of personal problem- which once was ours; we realize that 
: 
lerapisi 5 such deprivation makes sermon-making 
proved ee eee more difficult. Is not this one of the 
Verba It may be a declaration of faith; it may k hat 
eri be a sermon about God, Christ, or pray- reasons why good laymen take wha 
yal ent er. It concern the Church, the the Scots call a ‘ 


may 
family, the child or the world communi- 
ty. The minister may bring an _ inter- 
pretive message about kinship with other 
nations. 


Nor would this exponent of pastoral 
psychology exclude biblical interpreta- 
tion, for he continues : 


... he may offer a character study of 
one of the great. figures of the -Bible, 
describing his problems, his objectives 


‘scunner” to theo- 
logical professors in the pulpit ? Semi- 
nary and college teachers impress them 
as too much “out of this world,” and 
not in the modern, complimentary 
meaning of the phrase! 


Ideally, a teacher of homiletics ought 
always to be provided with a parish 
pulpit, if only to enable him to maintain 
awareness of men and women living in 
“the real world.” College chapels rarely 
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contain a cross-section of a typical 
community, but the chaplain or minister 
of a wumiversity congregation who 
preaches regularly to his flock is likely 
to preach more helpfully week in and 
week out than a procession of reputedly 
“great preachers.” The late Charles 
Reynolds Brown was extremely effec- 
tive in any pulpit, but it may be that 
he was at his best during the period 
when he was the minister of the Yale 
University Church and preached fre- 
quently from its Battell Chapel pulpit. 


N ANY case, preaching, to be vital 

in its timeliness (and timelessness), 
in its stimulus to growth toward ma- 
turity, in its communication of relevant 
Christian insight to individuals, must 
grow out of continuous association with 
human beings “of all sorts and condi- 
tions.”” Common people heard our Lord 
gladly because they could understand 
Him, and also because they were im- 
mediately aware when He spoke that 
He understood them in their frailties 
and failures, in their aspirations and 
potential goodness. As the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel declared, “He had no 
need of anybody’s evidence about men, 
for he knew well what was in their 
hearts.” (St. John 2:25, Goodspeed.) 
But we do not know by supernatural 
endowment what is in man to which 
we may speak; such understanding 
comes from painstaking and sometimes 
painful study of men in sickness and in 
health, under the direction of as skilled 
guides as we may find. Certainly, no 
one will say of us, as one said of Charles 


Love — Fear and War 


5 Ove casts out fear; but conversely fear casts out love . . . Fear also casts 

out intelligence, casts out goodness, casts out all thought of beauty and 
truth .. . Fear is the very basis and foundation of modern life . 
the war we don’t want and yet do everything we can to bring about——ALpous 


Hux 
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Spurgeon, “he spoke to my condition,’ 
if we treat cavalierly our task and 
privilege as pastors. 

“Where can I find ideas for sermons, 
week by week, across the years?” isa 
not uncommon question seniors in semi- 
nary put to their instructors. Resources 
for preaching await the diligent and 
imaginative seeker in many fields. That 
almost inexhaustible record of human 
experience and divine revelation known 
as the Bible is one which happily is be- 
ing rediscovered in our time. Sermon 
seeds sprout in many so-called secular 
places. Is there any more fruitful 
source than in our relationships with 
individuals? If you are a preacher, re- 
call the sermons which you honestly 
consider to have been most helpful. 
Were the themes, and the illumination 
you were enabled to transmit in your 
development of them, not mainly de- 
rived from questions asked by coun- 
selees, from requests by your parish- 
ioners who spoke for many beside them- 
selves? One of our widely known and 
admired pastors, uncommonly equipped 
by training, temperament, and rich ex- 
perience for his work as a consulting 
psychologist, is convinced that “ser- 
mons are most meaningful when they 
grow out of the ongoing work of the 
beloved community and when they lead 
into individual and group action.” 

For these and for other reasons, 
preaching and pastoral counseling att 
one task, and that task one of the most 
socially useful and spiritually sig 
nificant which a human being can ut 
dertake “in Christ’s stead.” 
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The Preaching and Pastoral Roles 


Preaching Becomes a Resource for Mental Health When 


Rather Than Abandoning the Gospel, Its Therapeutic 


Elements Are Discovered and Reemphasized 


BY GENE E. BARTLETT 
Pastor of First Baptist Church 


Evanston, llinois 


REACHING, when it is most real. 
is an instrument and not an end 
in itself. Our concern in this chapter 


‘Jisthe use of the preaching situation in 


erving the ends of mental health. 


“} Many new insights into mental health 
iJhave, on the one hand, raised serious 


questions as to the efficacy of preach- 
ing in dealing with the intimate emo- 
tional needs of people. The more we 


Junderstand the dynamics of personal 


tlationships, the more some have 
raised the question whether preaching 


-Iisan asset or a liability. In many ways 
‘[the pulpit-pew situation seems to go 


counter to the best principles of per- 
sonal counseling. Most of us are 
agreed that preaching cannot be a sub- 


This article is part of a chapter from the 
forthcoming book, Religion and Mental 
Health, which will be published at the end 
of this year under auspices of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ under the 
editorship of Dr. Paul B. Maves. 


stitute for counseling. Can it be a sup- 
plement to it? From the standpoint of 
mental health is it a resource, or do 
elements within the very nature of the 
preaching situation make it neutral or 
even negative in the field of our con- 
cern? 

On the other hand, much of our 
modern preaching has not faced the 
implications of our growing know- 
ledge of dynamics of personal rela- 
tionships. “Sooner or later,” said 
Henry Drummond, “ . . . Christianity 
utilizes the best the world finds.” In 
the long run, that seems true; but such 
acceptance does not come without re- 
sistance and mutual modification. Con- 
temporary preaching in the large has 
made only the barest beginnings in 
understanding the implications of the 
mental health movement upon the art 
of preaching. 

Thus whether approached from the 
side of mental health or from that of 
preaching our question is contempo- 
rary and urgent: In helping more peo- 
ple achieve the end of mental health, 
what is the role of preaching? 

The traditional concept of preaching 
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at its best has been understood as the 
communication by word and witness 
of the good news of God’s self-dis- 
closure in Christ, of the intimate rele- 
vancy of this gospel to every human 
situation and of the urgency of our 
free and full acceptance. 


Not all preachers, to be sure, would 
state their concept of their function 
in these words. Some have seen their 
function as instruction in doctrine or 
a doctrinal system. Others have sought 
to arouse an emotional reaction with 
little thought of intellectual content or 
practical application. Much contempo- 
rary preaching has sought primarily to 
point out ethical principles in social 
situations, or to deal with “life situa- 
tions.” Yet, no matter how far into the 
background such a concept may have 
fallen, it remains the distinguishing 
assumption of what would be called 
“Christian preaching.” The raison 
detre of the pulpit has rested upon a 
theological foundation; it is a deriva- 
tive from our belief in the revealing, 
seeking, moral nature of God. Like 
Paul, the preacher could say, “For 
God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ . . . I believed, and therefore I 
spoke.” 

This conception of a _ superlative 
truth to be proclaimed has seemed to 
carry clear implications as to the way 
in which it should be preached. Clear- 
ly, for example, such a truth must be 
stated authoritatively. This authority 
does not rest, as some have tried to 
make it rest, upon externals or ecclesi- 
astical forms. Ultimately, it rests in 
the message itself which when preach- 
ed “commends itself to the hearts of 
men.” Because it has come not only 
by rational processes of men but more 
by the gift of God, it has seemed to 
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follow that the preacher’s function js 
to hold that message up, make it as 
clear as possible, and seek to bring 


about its acceptance. “Preaching for aff 


verdict” is a phrase often heard in 
homiletics classes. Since the truth in 
preaching is not a conclusion reached 
by the listener and the preacher who, 
as in counseling, start together with. 
out presuppositions and engage in a 
process of mutual search, the sermon 
seems by necessity to be presented as 
something given by one party in the 
situation to the others. In most ortho- 
dox concepts, it even is given to the 
preacher and he is but the interpreter 
and transmitter of that truth. His 
“preparation” is not the creation of 
the truth to be preached but an organ- 
ization of it for its clearest presenta- 
tion. In these ways, at least, the very 
nature of the truth to be presented has 
influenced vitally the conception of 
the function of the preacher and the 
method of his presentation. —; 


HEN we review this conception 
of preaching, it is not surpris- 
ing that the newer understanding of 
the dynamics of personal relationships 
has raised serious questions as to its 
effect upon mental health. Those who 
have come to value the counseling re- 
lationship raise important criticisms 
of the preaching situation which arise 
naturally from their experience. 
First of all, preaching clearly seems 
directive. The very word “to preach” 
has carried this implication so consist- 
ently that in our common speech one 
often uses it apologetically. “Now | 
don’t want to preach,” we say, “but 
..” The theological student who in 
his class on pastoral counseling learns 
the values of non-directive listening 
must indeed be somewhat confused 
when in his homiletics class he is 
taught to ‘preach for a verdict.” Does 
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not preaching attempt to force a reso- 
lution of conflict by appeal to authori- 
ty, even when it is the intrinsic author- 
ity of the Christian message? Is not 
preaching in which one does all the 
talking, comes to the sermon with con- 
dusions all prepared, and uses meth- 
ods chosen for their maximum “ef- 
fectiveness,” going divergently con- 
trary to the widely held principles of 
helping real people with real prob- 
lms? It would seem that the man in 
the pew is not a subject, as he must 
become in counseling, but an object. 
He is not a participant sharing the ac- 
tion and, in fact, is doing most of it 
in the permissive acceptance of the 
pastor. He is not “working out his 
own salvation in fear and trembling.” 
He is being acted upon. He is being 
confronted with an objective truth sup- 
ported by the sanction of tested ex- 
perience or by revelation, as the case 
may be. To many this is contrary to 
all we know about ways to mental 
health. Yet it seems ineradicably a 
part of the preaching situation. This is 
a serious criticism and no discussion 
of the role of preaching can neglect 
coming to terms with it. 

Moreover, all preaching generalizes. 
Obviously, the sermon seeks to deal 
with people wholesale, and by popular 
standards, the more the better! Can 
anyone stand before several hundred 
people and speak to the needs of all, 
or even most of them? Theologically, 
Christian doctrine has held unfailing- 
ly to the uniqueness of each pefsonali- 
ty. Does not preaching go coynter to 
this doctrine, to say nothing of the 
clinically derived insights of modern 
psychology ? How shall a man with a 
deep intimate problem find help 
through a sermon? Must he keep com- 
ing until by sheer chance the preacher 
gets around to him? The emphasis 
upon individuality inevitably raises 
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doubts whether preaching does not run 
counter to this truth. 


Also common is the criticism that 
much preaching is guilt-producing. 
Undoubtedly many sermons, if not 
most, deal with absolutes and the 
standards of perfection. Whether one 
is dealing with the teachings of Jesus 
or with His life, he finds truth stated 
in absolutes or lived on the superlative 
moral plane. To hold such standards 
as universals as well as absolutes is to 
make the guilt-ridden feel even more 
guilty. If such standards are accepted 
in an imperfect world a vicious cycle 
is set up, a cycle of failure followed 
by guilt, followed by new failure. Ab- 
solute love and absolute purity accept- 
ed as standards of life with the expec- 
tation that they can be achieved in our 
kind of world lead to guilt, on the one 
hand, or to self-righteousness on the 
other. Either involves the personality 
in a downward spiral characterized by 
increasing acceleration and decreasing 
autonomy. Can one preach wholesale 
the absolutes in moral standards with- 
out contributing to unhealthy guilt 
feelings and self accusations? Every 
counselor knows how these states take 
their toll of mental and physical health. 
Thus there emerges a major question 
in the field of our concern: The stand- 
ards of Jesus seem indisputably stated 
in absolute terms. Can they be preach- 
ed wholesale in a society of ambigui- 
ties and compromises without work- 
ing against rather than for mental 
health? This, too, is an inescapable 
question, and a difficult one. 


OREOVER, if the truth preach- 

ed is in terms of absolutes the 
preacher is likely to be identified with 
those absolute standards. He is thrust 
thereby into the role of judge rather 
than counselor, a role which greatly 
limits his helpfulness and even his op- 
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portunities. If preaching absolutes 
places a preacher (perhaps quite 
against his will and intent) upon a 
judgment seat in the minds of people, 
it is quite natural that they assume he 
cannot “sit where they sit.” 

Two other criticisms of preaching 
also need to be mentioned. Some coun- 
selors feel that listening to sermons 
even may divert the person needing 
help from facing his real problem. Es- 
pecially if the sermon is convincing the 
listener may accept this diagnosis for 
himself whereas the root of his prob- 
iem is elsewhere. He is thus diverted 
from coming to the real nature of his 
need. Or again, there is the obvious 
truth that the preacher is a public 
speaker often drawing upon personal 
experiences or observations to illus- 
trate his sermons. Can one be both 
private listener and public speaker? Is 
one whose primary function is public 
address to be considered a trustworthy 
keeper of confidence ? 

Having considered both the concept 
and the criticisms of preaching let us 
see if these converge in some clarifi- 
cation of its role. When our central 
concern is mental health, must we 
abandon the traditional concept be- 
cause of the validity of the criticisms ? 
Or must we come to the “defense of 
the Gospel” ? 

A mature understanding would sug- 
gest neither is the way. Christian 
preaching cannot abandon its central 
ground that Jesus Christ is “the revel- 
ation of what God is and of what man 
through Him may become.” Not only 
does this remain as the foundation of 
Christian preaching, but it has 
emerged with new meaning and validi- 
ty in religious thinking of our time. 
Such grounding, however, does not re- 
quire that we become its defenders. 
Its validity lies not in the fact that it 
is traditional. The traditional often 
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becomes outmoded. Its real credentials 
in the field of our concern lie in the 
evidence that it is relevant, and life. 
centered; that the Gospel has within 
it health-producing qualities which are 
invaluable therapeutic and preventive 
resources. In short, preaching becomes 
a resource for mental health when, 
rather than abandoning its Gospel, it 
recovers those elements within it 
which in modern times often have 
been neglected or submerged under 
rigid authoritarianism or moral _per- 
fectionism. The criticisms which have 
been made of much contemporary 
preaching should work to the redis- 
covery and re-emphasis of the thera- 
peutic elements within the Christian 
Gospel which have been there all the 
time. 

Let us consider three of these as- 
pects of the Gospel which make for 
mental health and are confirmed by 
our contemporary knowledge of man’s 
emotional needs. 

Permissiveness. This is the very 
heart of the knowledge of God which 
has come to us in Christ. Its news is 
God’s unconditional acceptance of the 
“sinner.” God is like the father of the 
prodigal son. He does not say, “Go 
back and recover your inheritance and 
you will be received,” or even, “Give 
me proof that you know you _ were 
wrong.” It is reconciliation, not re 
proach; acceptance, not aloofness; im 
vitation, not rejection, which is the 
keynote of the Word of God. Restora- 
tion of relationship does not come a 
the end of the redemptive process, but 
at its beginning. It is a gift freely te 
be accepted, not a reward anxiously t 
be sought. The old hymn, “Just as | 
am without one plea” has fallen into 
disuse in many of our churches, ant 
rightly so since much of its imagery is 
offensive. But the central thought of 
these words is a real statement of 4 
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consistent note of the Christian gospel. 

For the purposes of our thought it 
does not matter whether this know- 
ledge of God came to us by revelation 
or by experimentation. Its validity is 
intrinsic and is not determined by the 
process by which it came. The point 
is one cannot come to understand the 
truth to be preached without realizing 
that the note of permissiveness is con- 
sistent, dominant, and fundamental. 


HAT then, one may ask, about 

the undeniable ethical require- 
ments of Christianity? What of the 
“strenuous teachings,” to use Profes- 
‘aul Ramsey’s phrase? Surely 
these do not seem: permissive. The 
Sermon on the Mount is a summary 
of them. We are not: even to be angry 
with another, we are ;never to lust, nor 
to judge, nor to retaliate. We are un- 
conditionally to return good for evil, 
love for enmity. We are to do this not 
out of consideration for the merit of 
the other man, but because this is the 
nature of God. “Be ye perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
How can these standards be anything 
but guilt-producing? Who has not 
been angry? Who has not lusted or 
passed judgment? If these are the 
ethical requirements of life then we 
are doomed to guilt. it would seem. 
These requirements appear to contra- 
dict any note of permissiveness in the 
gospel. 


sor 


There is here a point of greatest im- 
portance for mental health. It cannot 
be denied that these are the ethical 
standards of Christianity, and _ that 
they are absolute. But, it must be seen 
clearly, man’s acceptance by God is 
not contingent upon our first achieving 
this kind of perfection. The amazing 
news of the Gospel is that there is—if 
we may use the term—acceptance in 
advance. It is this which redeems 
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Christianity from a legalism imposing 
grievous burdens upon imperfect man 
living in a world of many contradic- 
tions. The Sermon on the Mount is it- 
self symbolic of this truth. It begins 
with beatitudes and moves on to ethi- 
cal requirement. Its opening affirma- 
tion is acceptance—blessed are the 
poor in spirit, the merciful, the hungry 
after righteousness, the persecuted, 
the mourners. The writer of Matthew 
in the very arrangement of his ma- 
terial has given us a symbol of the 
good news disclosed by Jesus at many 
other points in his ministry. 

There is, then, this paradox at the 
heart of the preached message. God’s 
Word to men is one of both acceptance 
and requirement. Man’s response is 
both surrender and striving. But be- 
cause the acceptance and the surrender 
are prior, the striving does not lead to 
anxiety but to free growth. 

In short, the undeniable striving 
which is in the Christian way of life 
is not a striving for acceptance. This 
could produce only anxiety. It is a 
striving within acceptance. This is 
Christian freedom. There is a withheld 
completion in it, but there is not a 
withheld security. It may seem strange 
that a way of life should have in it 
both permission and requirement. Yet 
this seems the only adequate interpret- 
ation of the Gospel. May this not in- 
deed be the evidence of its relevancy 
to our central concern? These indeed 
are the conditions of growth toward 
maturity, the marks of dynamic health 
of personality. It offers the way to 
security without complacency, on the 
one hand, and striving without anxiety, 
on the other. 


Forgiveness. Still a question per- 
sists, however. As long as the require- 
ment is there,“and the standards are 
so absolute, can one really escape from 
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inordinate anxiety? Granted the per- 
missive acceptance of man by God by 
which a saving relationship is establish- 
ed, is not man yet bound to fall short 
of standards so absolute? It seems 
clear that he is. But this very experi- 
ence serves to reveal the relevancy of 
another aspect of the Gospel. That is 
the unmistakable note of forgiveness. 
Not only is our relationship to God 
established by His permissiveness; it 
is maintained by His forgiveness. Each 
striving comes to the need for forgive- 
ness; each forgiveness quickens the 
will to striving—a striving which 
springs, then, not from anxiety but 
from gratitude. 

To speak thus of forgiveness im- 
plies a conception of personal guilt. It 
may be confessed frankly that on the 
question of the nature of guilt there 
still is need for much discussion and 
conciliation of points of view. It is a 
generalization but basically true to say 
that thus far mental hygiene has been 
more concerned with “guilt feeling” 
while the Christian gospel, with its as- 
sumption of a moral order, has 
thought in terms of real guilt. One 
may predict—and hope—that one of 
the next major developments will be a 
more mature concept of guilt which 
can encompass both the religious and 
psychological insights. Already certain 
possible directions open up. Surely, for 
example, the findings of mental hy- 
giene studies will help the preacher 
understand the difference between 
neurotic guilt and real guilt. These in- 
sights, too, will post a warning against 
morality which becomes rigid and 
legalistic. On the other hand, as long 
as preaching remains grounded in a 
Gospel which attributes to man a suf- 
ficient measure of freedom to accept 
or reject the meaning of a loving, 
ethical God in his life it will also ac- 
knowledge that there is real guilt and, 
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hence, the need for forgiveness. 


T IS important to note that in the 
Christian view the confession of 
guilt is not an end in itself, but the 
preface to the finding of forgiveness. 
The preached message should 
tribute to freedom from feelings of 
guilt in two ways: First, it ought to 
help men accept their finiteness. Man 
does not need to feel guilty because he 
is finite. Yet, in a culture which has 
taught self-sufficiency, as well as per- 
fection, as desirable and attainable 
many persons do feel guilty. They con- 
demn themselves for that which they 
consider their personal failure. They 
are not self-sufficient and they know 
it. Yet, they feel that such sufficiency 
is required of them. The good news of 
finiteness can help relieve many un 
necessary strains of modern life. “Not 
that we are sufficient unto ourselves,” 
wrote Paul, to which we might add, 
“Nor are we expected to be.” 


Second, where guilt is real, the 
Christian message is that a way of 
forgiveness is open. The real sin for 
which in Christian thought a man is 
held responsible is that of loving him- 
self supremely where he should love 
God who has first loved him. It is dif- 
ficult indeed to see how we can come 
to a belief in God as Christianity ur 
derstands Him without a correspond- 
ing concept of real personal guilt. Yet, 
it is that same faith in God which 
leads us on to a belief in forgiveness 
and the freedom it alone can bring. 

Phillips Brooks saw this difference 
between morality based upon anxiety 
and that based upon faith. “Why is 
it,” a friend once asked Brooks, “‘that 
some of these men who call themselves 
atheists, seem to lead such moral 
lives?” “They have to,” replied 


Brooks. “They have no God to forgive ) 


them if they don’t.” 
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Meaning. While life seems always 
to burst the confines of any logic 
which we seek to build around it, it is 
till true that we cannot live without 
sme sustaining meaning. Sooner or 
later we have to become reconciled to 
the irrationality and contradictions 
which stubbornly remain in spite of all 
attempts to explain them. Yet, it seems 
axiomatic that every person requires 
sme sense of meaning. Though it is 
experience which gives us knowledge 
of what is meaningful, it is true also 
that our concept of meaning strongly 
influences our experience. In the emo- 
tionally disturbed with whom the coun- 
slor becomes familiar there is almost 
always a confession that “life seems 
tomake no sense.”’ Similarly, the reso- 
lution of conflict is a process in which 
arenewed sense of meaning appears, 
and becomes, in turn, a strong factor 
in restoration to mental and emotion- 
al health. 


Thus, meaning has both a therapeu- 
tic and a preventive function. It con- 
tributes to the “tensile strength” of a 
personality. It is not alone suffering 
or humiliation, adversity or effort, 
which cause men to break. It is these 
without meaning. The character struc- 
ture is left fragile for want of an in- 
ner sustaining faith. 

Preaching alone often cannot bring 
recovery of meaning to him who has 
lost it. It can, however, strengthen the 
belief that life is essentially meaning- 
ful rather than meaningless. It can 
sek to show some of the ways by 
which a man like Paul came to say, “I 
am persuaded that neither death nor 
life can separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus.” A 
meaningful life requires a continuous 
interplay between the experiences we 
have and the significance we attribute 
to them. Preaching which seeks to re- 
late our common experiences and our 
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God-centered faith to each other has 
a real contribution at this point. Obvi- 
ously, the Gospel that in Christ “we 
know what God is and what through 
Him man may become” carries with it 
a profound interpretation of life. It 
offers a sustaining hope in despair, a 
possibility for the use of suffering, a 
promise of a new sufficiency through 
faith in God, and an assurance of the 
worth of every person. To clarify this 
meaning, often as against the disin- 
tegrative meanings which are its al- 
ternatives, is a highly important func- 
tion of preaching made possible by the 
very Gospel the preacher interprets. 

The sum of it, then, is that how- 
ever the historical Christian faith 
came to men, whether by discovery or 
revelation, it still is the ground for 
preaching that is concerned with men- 
tal health. For that message which has 
been preached wherever men _ have 
spoken as Christians has within it at 
least three emphases the full signifi- 
cance of which has been heightened by 
our modern knowledge of mental 
health: permissiveness, forgiveness, 
and meaning. 


OW, then, can preaching more ef- 

fectively fulfil its potentialities as 
a resource for mental health? Several 
practical considerations present them- 
selves. 

The preacher who will minister to 
mental health will develop the habit of 
“person-mindedness.” We are indebted 
to R. H. Edwards for the phrase. It 
is a suggestive one with many facets. 

One of them may be illustrated by 
a personal incident. One of the best 
practical suggestions for preaching 
method came to me from a sports 
broadcaster! Some years ago I was 
planning a series of radio talks on re- 
ligion and personal problems. In plan- 
ning the series I was asked to give two 
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of the talks before the planning board 
of the station. This meant broadcast- 
ing from the studio to another room 
where the planning board was listen- 
ing. After the broadcasts I sat down 
with the board for their criticisms. 
One of the most valuable suggestions 
came from the sports broadcaster. 

“Were you standing up or sitting 
down when you spoke?” he asked. 

“T was standing,” I said, assuming 
as a preacher there was no other way 
for a man to speak! 

“Well, why don’t you sit down?” I 
couldn’t think of any good reason at 
the moment why I shouldn’t so he 
went on, “Then, forget about speaking 
to a congregation. Get a picture of one 
man. He has just finished his dinner, 
put on his slippers and picked up the 
newspaper. The radio is on beside his 
chair and he hasn't quite decided 
whether he is going to listen to it or 
read the newspaper. You forget 
everyone else and speak to that one 
man. If others happen to be tuned in 
they'll listen, too!” 


One would not claim that when a 
man comes to his pulpit the situation 
is exactly the same! Yet, in the main, 
the insight carries over. The truth of 
it is—and this we often overlook in 
evaluating the preaching situation— 
the very fact that there may be several 
hundred gathered together does not 
change the fact that each listens per- 
sonally. There is preaching in which 
the listener forgets that others are 
present. The sermon becomes a one- 
to-one, not a one-to-many relationship. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, noting how 
a minister often speaks of the most 
intimate aspects of his own experience 
in his preaching, has called this “the 
public privacy of the pulpit.” Similar- 
ly, there is such a thing as the public 
privacy of the pew. To recognize this 


and to speak accordingly is one aspect 
of person-mindedness. 

There is another. It is the recogni- 
tion that while the man in the pew 
cannot speak in that moment for him. 
self, the preacher can speak for him, 
Cannot the minister who has develop- 
ed sensitivity anticipate reactions and 
feelings which will be aroused by what 
he is saying? If so, he will recognize 
his obligation to acknowledge such 
probable responses by putting them 
into words. Thus the listener may be 
brought to feel that he 7s participating 
and that he has a spokesman, too. Real 
preaching, touched by person-minded- 
ness, thus places the preacher in a 
dual role; he speaks for himself and 
for the other. The sermon becomes 
more of a conversation in which the 
person in the pew shares. He becomes 
participant and not mere spectator, or, 
more important, subject and not sim- 
ply object. 

Again, preaching which ministers to 
mental health, will emphasize invite- 
tion more than requirement. One of 
the traditional invitations to the Com- 
munion says, “Let us come to this 
table, not because we must but because 


we may.” Too often we have assume(}; 
that the preached message ought to]; 
end in Q.E.D. when, in reality, ith, 


should end with R.S.V.P. 

The sum of it is that preaching and 
the insights of mental health have 
much to contribute to each other. We 
only are beginning to see how mutch 
our growing knowledge of the dynam 
ics of personal relationships can cot 
tribute to making preaching more 
helpful. There is reason to believe, too, 
that the years just ahead will develop 
that side of preaching which can et 


able it to fill its real role in mentalfw 


health. 
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The Application of Psychology to Preaching 


The Application of Psychology to Our Preaching Will 


Help Our People More Nearly Meet Their Basic 
Needs, and We Will See Them Grow in Grace 


BY JAMES H. BURNS 


Protestant Chaplain 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


REACHING a sermon is one of 

the opportunities which presents 
itself to most clergy at least once a 
week. Generally ministers have a deep 
concern about what they should say in 
their sermons and how they should say 
i. As increasing numbers of preachers 
have become aware of the dynamics of 
interpersonal relationships they have 
aso become increasingly concerned 
about what to say or not to say and 
how to say what is preached. 

Many clergy who have made a con- 
«ious and serious effort to apply psy- 
thological insights in their preaching 
ministry have found this area of their 
work becoming both more effective 
and rewarding. The translation of the 
principles of psychology into 
pastoral care through preaching can 
telp us provide a ministry equal to the 
needs of a people living in an unsettled 
world. 

1. In the sermon the minister should 


try to give each listener a feeling of 
security, of there being someone who 
will stand by and who will help in times 
of trouble and difficulty. 

A feeling of security is one of the 
most fundamental and basic needs of 
human beings. Lack of security is 
often felt as loneliness. Preaching 
should help people feel that they are 
not alone. The lonely, insecure per- 
sons often react by becoming shy, with- 
drawn and timid, and at times they 
even appear stupid. 

As we are preaching and we sense 
that certain of our listeners have with- 
drawn their communication from us, 
we are tempted to force them back to 
us with strong ideas and sturdy words, 
spoken firmly and assisted by vigorous 
bodily motions. After one such experi- 
ence, extremely insecure persons will 
likely slip out a side door never to re- 
turn again. Feelings of insecurity, on 
the other hand, lead some people to 
self-assertiveness and efforts to domi- 
nate as a means of allaying their un- 
comfortable feelings. 

If the content of the sermon is a 
counsel of absolutes and the attitude of 
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delivery suggests that nothing short of 
the ultimate goal is or can be accept- 
able, the insecure feelings of the lis- 
teners will be deepened. Insecure per- 
sons find relief in quiet, confident, and 
unassuming faith. The preacher who 
shows by word and deed that he has 
confidence in himself, confidence in 
his listeners and confidence in their 
common Creator will lift some of the 
load of insecurity. If he says and 
shows the people that he believes in 
them, they can begin to believe in them- 
selves. It is possible for the preacher 
“to have eyes that see,” to watch his 
people and to see more than their sur- 
face behavior. He can understand that 
one person’s mind may wander and 
another person may be restless be- 
cause they are afraid to go on in a 
world that has become too difficult for 
them. The minister can convey in his 
sermon that he understands these feel- 
ings and that he understands the world 
that is so frightening to them. 


2. The preacher should try to make 
his people feel that they are liked and 
wanted. 

This can be accomplished in part by 
the words of the sermon but more by 
the attitude of the pastor. The pastor’s 
tone of voice and actual behavior to- 
ward his listeners can show evidence 
of affection and warmth of feeling. 
If the minister preaches as though he 
is concentrating his attention on a 
small spot in the center of his own 
skull, or in the lighting fixture, people 
cannot possibly feel that the minister 
is interested in them. On the other 
hand, if the minister begins his ser- 
mons by looking at his people with an 
honest smile on his face and the con- 
viction in his mind that they are really 
wonderful people, that he loves them 
in spite of everything and that God 
understands man’s limitations (includ- 
ing the pastor’s) this will be reflected 
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in the feelings of his listeners in a} quit 
warm glow of knowing that they are} his t 


liked and wanted. Many of the clergy} T 
sometimes overdo this matter of pour- 
ing out affection and imply that 
“everybody is lovely and I am lovely 
too.” This pattern of behavior soon de- 
feats itself for people want to be loved 
and accepted in spite of themselves 
rather than for virtues they feel they 
do not possess. 

3. Verbal attacks in preaching should} of 
be avoided as much as possible. adm 

Quite a number of clergymen seem} 4 
to believe that if they gave up de- 
nouncing the weaknesses, mistakes, 
and failures of their people that there 
would be some sort of flowering of all 
kinds of bad, dangerous, and immoral S 
behavior! It is possible, by insistent} 
and extreme punishing attitudes, to in- thin 
timidate and frighten some people to the 
such an extent that they will be obedi{ @™ 
ent and submissive. However, therq °° | 
are two kinds of truth in the saying} "e 
“The people the minister condemned °°”! 
today were not in church.” and 

First, as a matter of frank reality “hi 
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the sins of the flesh, which clergy arq '"S° 
inclined to preach against roundly, ar¢ ad 
usually the sins indulged in by the ihe 
people who do not come to church. On} se 
the other hand, verbal blasts usually _ 
miss their mark, for the guilty parties on 
if present, will frequently assume tha 88 
the speaker means somebody else. Ver om 
bal attacks not only almost completelj 
fail to achieve their aim but, wors# san 
still, tend to set up in the listener q | 
mental block which results in the indig Whi 
vidual compartmentalizing his livingg °W" 
On Sunday he can agree heartily witlf 0" 
the minister’s condemnation of cerg SP 
tain sins, because on that day he hag er 
no part in such behavior. His behaviog °W! 
on other days of the week may havg ti 
little resemblance to his Sunday atti Ple 
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tudes and yet the individual may } 
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quite unaware of the incongruity of 
his total behavior pattern. 


The basic alternative to the system 
of improving people by attack or 
punishment is the system of attracting 
them by models. We can attract people 
into living better lives by portraying 
to them the lives of those who are 
worthy of being admired and loved. 
People have an extremely strong ten- 
dency to build themselves in the image 
of those whom they love, respect, and 
admire. 


4. In the minister's preaching, he 
should do all he can to help his people 
learn independence and take responsi- 
bility. 

Some clergy keep their people de- 
pendent and baby-like by doing their 
thinking for them and then delivering 
the resulting final truths in an authori- 
tarian way. A few people are content 
to be freed of all responsibility for 
themselves. However, most people 
sooner or later begin to feel inferior 
and inadequate and develop feelings 
of shame and hurt pride. These feel- 
ings often lead to boasting, bragging, 
and other aggressive attitudes which 
the clergyman may never be privileged 
to hear or see. Some people will re- 
spond to this infallibility attitude of the 
preacher with an alternating rhythm, 
which will range from being extremely 
independent in a rather ineffectual and 
domineering fashion, to being almost 
totally dependent and irresponsible. 


The sermon can supply information 
which will help the listeners make their 
own decisions. In addition to informa- 
tion most people need to be given per- 
spective, both in terms of time and 
eternity. As the minister preaches his 
own faith and convictions and by his 
attitude makes it clear that his peo- 
ple are free to disagree with him, they 
are assisted in assuming responsibility 
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for themselves and ‘their decisions. 

5. The preacher should be calm, 
tolerant, and unshocked even though 
he knows that the behavior of many of 
the people in the pews before him is 
not only very human but involves con- 
stant yielding to primitive impulses. 

Many sermons seem to imply that 
the speakers either have never felt the 
temptations and impulses to which 
their people yield or have felt these 
temptations and impulses but have 
never yielded. There may be some 
clergy in the first category but prob- 
ably few in the second. When we 
preach excitedly about human frailties 
and indicate by our shocked tones and 
intolerant manner that we are in favor 
of justice untempered by mercy, we 
discourage completely the hearers who 
do not understand the meaning of our 
actions, and disgust those who do un- 
derstand us. Sermons laden with con- 
demnation of members of the congre- 
gation, who often already feel anxious 
and conscience-smitten about their be- 
havior, merely deepen the gloom and 
hopelessness into which they had al- 
ready begun to descend. In contrast, 
sermons which convey calm acceptance 
and forgiving understanding of human 
behavior can bring a healing balm to 
struggling souls. 

6. It is unwise for the preacher to 
make his people feel inferior or to 
force them beyond their capacity. 

All too often clergy use a ministerial 
vocabulary which may be both un- 
familiar and unintelligible to many of 
their listeners. Some members of the 
congregation find that their feelings of 
inferiority are deepened by the incom- 
prehensible terminology of the sermon. 
They reason in their minds that if they 
were not so unworthy and not such 
unclean creatures, they would surely 
understand these holy words spoken 
by this holy man. 
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If the minister consistently lays em- 
phasis on some of the simple virtues 
and makes them shine in their proper 
brilliance, his listeners will rise a little 
in their own estimation for these 
worthy goals are within their capacity. 
It is better for most people to do well 
those things which they try, than to 
be urged to do things beyond their 
capacity. 

7. The preacher should respond 
favorably to the people's needs without 
giving more help than has been asked 
for or can be accepted. 

All too often we clergy preach in 
terms of ideas and projects which in- 
terest us rather than in terms of the 
needs of our people. We are so fascin- 
ated with our own thinking that we 
have little time for understanding the 
thinking of our people, and have little 
knowledge of their individual assets 
and liabilities. Our preaching can be 
a response in terms of basic truths 
which underlie their individual quan- 
daries. 

Too many ministers, in their pas- 
toral calling listen to their people and 
then respond in the sermon, in a man- 
agerial manner. In a sense, the sermon 
is helpful if it is something like the 
familiar church covered-dish supper. 
The similarity is at the following 
points. The people more or less secret- 
ly give their individual contributions 
to the minister. He accepts them with- 
out undue praise, criticism, or com- 
ment but graciously and appreciatively. 
The various contributions are pooled, 
sometimes mixed together and always 
related in a logical sequence. The 
covered-dish supper itself is actually 
more than the sum of its parts. So it is 
with the sermon which is produced 
from the lives of the individuals in 
the congregation. The most effective 
preacher adds only a little original 
stuff. His effectiveness lies in his 


ability to get the people to see, appre- thin; 
ciate and act upon the meanings of the } "elP 
relationships of their lives. In a sense, “loy 
the people tell the minister privately, 
secretly, and he answers them openly, | ° I 


The following is an axiom that we} 7” 
ministers ought to paste in our hats, odie 
so that we would be reminded of it e 
every time we go to call on our peo-f . 
ple or start for the church to preach: . ss 
It is impossible for people to accept e 
more help than they want and further p ve 
they can accept help in only certain os 


individual ways and under certain per-} 
sonal conditions. imp 

8. The minister should always show 
respect and appreciation in his sermon ry 
for the jobs, ideas, plans, and goals of ; 
his people, even though they seem to ak 
the minister to be neither important whi 
nor interesting nor quite up to the “ie 
church’s standards. oe 

Most preachers tend to measure the } ,.,., 
accomplishments of their people in} ¢.4 
terms of Christian standards instead} 
of in terms of a secular society in the} \.), 
twentieth century. If we consistently}... 
do this it finally becomes a counsel of tice 
discouragement for it means that nof ,..., 
matter what our people do, they are} 4)... 
wrong! Our people can never reach pec 
the perfection of our Lord, who is the} ;.:. 
model of our standards. On the other} <1 
hand, when the lives of our people} | 
and their thinking is compared to the 


A atta 
world in which we all live, they come ple 
off with a pretty good score. It is not qua 
that we shall be “at peace in Zion,’] ... 


but that through our preaching 
our people may have the joy of 
feeling that we understand the lives 
they must live and that we are aware 
of the heroic struggle they are putting 
up. 

If we deprecate the means of liveli- 
hood or the interests of our people, 
we are soon perceived by them as ad- 
versaries to whom one reveals any- 
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thing at his own peril. It seems most 
helpful if we appear instead as the 
“loyal opposition.” This means that 
we are frankly and happily in the task 
of life with our people, but that it is 
our special responsibility to help them 
be their best instead of their second 
best. 

9. Even though some of the people 
in our congregations are limited, mis- 
guided, or untrustworthy, we should 
preach as if our people are essentially 
good and upright. It is better to foster 
the goal of growth, development, and 
improvement, rather than the goal of 
perfection. 

There are two dangers to be avoid- 
ed. On one hand, we can preach a gos- 
pel of sweetness and light which ig- 
nores the very real human limitations 
which are the common lot. On the 
other hand, we can so minimize hu- 
man frailties that our people will be 
encouraged to settle into a self-satis- 
fied mediocrity. In either case we are 
guilty of tacitly condoning secondary 
values and have therefore failed to be 
good shepherds. Most clergy have no- 
ticed that their people have a strong 
tendency to respond to expectations of 
them. For this reason we ought to ex- 
pect that our people will be honest, 
fair, and helpful instead of deceptive, 
selfish, and stupid. 

If we never mention the existing or 
attainable positive qualities of our peo- 
ple, they can only conclude that these 
qualities are unimportant since they 
are unmentioned. By the same token if 
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we are constantly belaboring and de- 
ploring the common weaknesses of hu- 
man beings our people will get the im- 
pression that they are inadequate and 
that there is no use trying. 

The ideal of perfection is not the 
only alternative to a lazy, do-nothing 
or complacent point of view. A third 
alternative is improvement by short 
steps. The ideal of perfection is im- 
possible of attainment for human 
beings. If we hold up to our people a 
rigid goal of perfection, the inevitable 
failures will lead to a feeling of inade- 
quacy and of inferiority. It is more 
effective, far more healthy, and prob- 
ably more Christian to foster in peo- 
ple a real feeling of pleasure with each 
accomplishment, even though it is not 
as great as it might have been,—a 
feeling of pleasure in looking forward 
to the next added accomplishment. 

The goal of continuing growth and 
improvement is commensurate with the 
basic psychological needs of our peo- 
ple. We need to be loved. We need to 
be respected and appreciated. We need 
to be needed. We need to be useful. 
We need to feel that we have some ac- 
complishments; that we are especially 
competent and efficient at something 
worth while. And finally, we need to 
be understood; that is, we need to 
know that someone knows how we 
think and feel about things. The appli- 
cation of psychology to our preaching 
will help our people more nearly meet 
their basic needs and we will see them 
grow in grace. 


Man is a Microcosm 


AN is a microcosm, or a little world, because he is an extract from all 


4 


the. stars and planets of the whole firmament, from the earth and the 


elements; and so he is their quintessence.—PARACELSUS. 
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Sermons Classified According to Psychological 
Method 


Progress In a Sermon Is Not Merely the Unfolding 


of an Idea, but the Emotional Involvement of 


as Many of the Listeners as Possible 


BY W. E. SANGSTER 


Minister of Westminster Central Hall 
London, England 


HEN the subject matter of the 
sermon is clearly determined and 
the preacher’s object in his message 
plain before his eyes; when the struc- 
tural type, or combination of types, 
has been definitely fixed because that 
one is clearly the best means of convey- 
ing the truth, there still remains the 
question : What is to be the mental and 
emotional relationship between the 
preacher and people? How are the little 
tendrils of personality which reach out 
from one to another to touch, engage, 
and hold firm ? 
Some people would brush such ques- 
tions impatiently aside. They might 
even tell us that they have been deliv- 


This article is an adaptation of a chapter 
from The Craft of Sermon Construction, A 
Source Book for Ministers. Copyright 1951, 
and reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers, The Westminster Press. 


ering powerful sermons for years and 
never thought of such a thing. In their 
opinion, a man makes up his mind what 
he wants to say, stands up with a mod- 
est bearing, and gets it said as clearly 
as he can. Having said it, he sits down. 
That is all there is to it. Discussion 
about psychological method seems to 
them a darkening of counsel with 
words. 

There is more in it than that. Even 
the man most scornful of talk about 
psychological method is aware, if he 
is a powerful preacher, that there is a 
moment when he makes real contact 
with his congregation, and a moment 
later when he takes tight hold of them, 
and a climactic moment when he can 
do with them almost anything he likes. 
He may never have analyzed in his own 
mind how he does it. The Spirit of God 
working upon a gift of God in nature 
may enable him to do it without ever 
considering the “how” of it at all, but 
he would be foolish to assume that 
there is nothing to study and nothing 
to learn. 
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There is a psychology in actual 
preaching quite apart from the prepara- 
tion to preach. Why do some men 
“grip” and others fail to grip? The 
answer to that question may be difficult, 
but the person who just patters about 
“magnetic personality” is not even try- 
ing to answer it. Moreover, the man 
with the gift may not himself be aware 
how he uses it, but none of these objec- 
tions debars us from attempting to un- 
derstand it ourselves. 


The progress of a sermon may be 
measured two ways: mentally and emo- 
tionally. One can test it by the unfold- 
ing of the thought; one can test it by 
the mounting tide of feeling. Some ser- 
mons, it is true, make a far lower bid 
for feeling than others, but no real 
preaching excludes it. Not even the pro- 
foundest philosophers achieve “pure 
thought,” and our congregations are 
never composed entirely of philoso- 
phers. Moreover, a “manifestation of 
the Incarnate Word” cannot be given 
without feeling—feeling in the herald 
and feeling in the hearers. The progress 
of the sermon, therefore, can be meas- 
ured in either of those ways: How does 
the thought march? How does the feel- 
ing mount? Clearly, the two should be 
related. A bad order in the importance 
of the argument will create chaos in the 
rhythm of the feeling. Many a prentice 
preacher must have wondered, after a 
good start to his sermon, why the thing 
began to sag and the people to fidget 
uncomfortably in the pews. Were the 
people to blame—or he himself? Hav- 
ing got their attention, how ever did 
he come to lose it ? Ought he to be able 
to say to the people in his heart, “Give 
me your attention for five minutes and 
take it away afterward if you can”? 
Then what happened today ? 


Maybe he has forgotten that if you 
start on the top rung you cannot go 
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any higher and that all your “progress” 
must be downward. The reaction in the 
feelings of the people was entirely 
normal. They were going down with 
him, but they reached the bottom before 
he reached the end. 


HE relation between the mental 

and emotional progress of the ser- 
mon may be tested in another way. 
People whose main interest in life is in 
ideas, and who go only occasionally to 
public worship, sometimes complain at 
the slow progress in the unfolding of a 
preacher’s thought. To them _ the 
preacher seems to hang on to an idea 
overlong. He may, in fact, keep return- 
ing to the same idea down different ave- 
nues of thought, and hanging, as it 
were, a single truth in varied lights. 
“T’ve got that,” they say to him in their 
minds. “TI got that five minutes ago. So 
what? Get on!” 

Theological students often react in 
similar ways. All their time is being 
given to ideas, and religious ones at 
that. They want the thoughts of the 
sermon toa march, not like infantrymen, 
but like riflemen. It must be a quickstep 
to suit them. They have no wide experi- 
ence of handling a large and varied 
congregation. They do not understand, 
as yet, the psychology of the mixed 
crowd. When the argument hangs 
awhile, time is not being lost. If an ex- 
perienced craftsman is at work, it is 
instructive to observe what he is doing. 
He is resting the congregation, perhaps, 
after that harder bit of thinking. He is 
repeating the point in a fresh way for 
the sake of the slower members of the 
flock. He is picking the gallery up and 
piquing the interest of those whos 
minds are distracted by the cares of the 
week. He is keeping the mental and 
emotional progress parallel. He will 
not move to the next point until they 
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have glowed over this one, and, when 
they do move, he will see that they feel 
the exhilaration of going up. 


“Progress” in the sermon, as this 
master craftsman understands it, is 
not just progress in the unfolding of 
his ideas to his satisfaction, or even the 
satisfaction of the intellectuals and 
pseudo intellectuals in his congregation : 
it is the progress of as large a body of 
the people as he can get to move at 
all, and at as swift a pace as is possible 
with so heterogeneous a crowd. That 
requires the skillful blending of idea 
and feeling. He is driving two horses. 
It is no small part of his skill to see 
that they keep together. 


It belongs also to the craft of psycho- 
logical method to see that the progress 
of the sermon is pointed by  sub- 
climaxes as it moves on to the supreme 
climax of all. In those sermons that 
tigidly argue a case, it is sometimes 
hard to secure the subclimax. Every- 
thing awaits the final “therefore.’’ The 
logic may get heavy. The reasoning 
may be so close-knit that stragglers be- 
gin to fall away from the main column 
within five minutes of being on the 
march. It takes no little craft to keep 
them together. One must rest awhile 
here on an illustration and smile to- 
gether, maybe, over some whimsical 
absurdity that comes to light; but the 
measured rest is soon over, and we are 
off again. 


The subclimaxes are easier in cate- 
gorizing because every category has a 
climax of its own. The subclimaxes are 
easier still in faceting because every 
facet has a glory of its own. Indeed, in 
faceting one can often parcel out the 
conclusion of the sermon by minor 
“applications” as one completes each 
“face” of the truth, though moving all 
the while to the largest facet of all and 
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gathering the minor applications to- 
gether at the last. 

Climbing Snowdon by some of the 
routes is not climbing up all the time. 
There are minor peaks on the way with 
splendid views. There are strips of the 
path where you run down a little before 
the steep ascent begins again, and more 
than once you feel, “This is the top,” 
and then discover the serene peak beck- 
oning you up again. The intermediate 
“summits” are lovely and rewarding 
and well worth a rest awhile. But Y- 
Wyddfa outtops them all. This is the 
supreme summit. Now you can survey 
all Snowdonia. It was worth every step 
to see this. 

So with the well-wrought sermon! 
There are minor peaks as we move on 
to the greatest peak of all: moments of 
thrill and vision, but, all the while, the 
inviting prospect of more and better to 
come. So preacher and people mount 
the slope together, refreshed by the 
intermediate vistas, but eager for the 
sovereign vision which shall crown it 
all. 

Three main psychological methods 
may be distinguished: Authoritative, 
Persuasive, Co-operative. 

These sections are not rigidly ex- 
clusive. A sermon may easily include 
elements of two or three. We shall 
notice, also, that just as one structural 
type attached itself most naturally to 
one section of the subject matter (e.g., 
exposition to Biblical interpretation, 
and argument to apologetics), so one 
of these psychological methods will at- 
tach itself more naturally to one of the 
structural types (e.g., authoritative to 
exposition, and persuasive to argu- 
ment). But, again, there will be no 
exclusiveness about it. It adds to the 
infinite variety of sermons that these 
methods interweave, and a message 
broken up by categorizing can be an 
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adventure in co-operative thinking, and 
an argument against the faith can be 
skillfully undermined by a subversive 
attack. 


ET US look at each of the methods 
in turn. Their combination and un- 
usual use must all wait upon an under- 
standing of what they are in themselves. 
I. Authoritative. The expositor of 
the written Word must be a teacher. 
The man whose task it is to explain 
the doctrines of the Church must be 
an educationist. Inevitably, therefore, 
when the preacher comes of set purpose 
to make authoritative meaning clear, 
his method must be didactic. 

The odor of the schoolroom—which 
some people find slightly unpleasant— 
hangs around this word, but the line 
the preacher must take can be made 
clear if we mark the dangers of too 
much pedagogy—and too little. 

The preacher must have authority. 
Is he not the herald of a Great King? 
Is not the awesome conviction in his 
mind, “God has sent me’? Do not the 
faithful members of the flock, con- 
vinced that God calls men to be preach- 
ers of his Word, carry in their minds 
also the acknowledgment, “God has 
sent him”? Is it not clear, therefore, 
that authority must mark the preacher 
of the Word? 

But it is not an authority that the 
man has to assert in words himself. The 
authority is in his office and in his work. 
Because it is the Word of God he is 
expounding, it must have weight, and 
power, and sway. He does not vend 
the Word: he proclaims it. He does not 
hawk it: he announces it. He does not 
timidly proffer the divine message : he 
placards it in the face of all men. 

Few things are more sad to observe 
in the pulpit than a man half apologetic 
for his gospel, who hesitatingly brings 


something out of the treasury of God 
in the manner of one saying, “You don't 
want this, I suppose?” Imagine a 
teacher addressing her youthful pupil 
on the multiplication tables and saying; 
“Would you mind believing this? | 
should be so much obliged.” 

There are times when the note of au- 
thority is called for, and it is called for 
supremely in the proclamation of the 
Word of God. Proclaim it, therefore! 
Tell it out! “Thus saith the Lord.” 
There is that in man which inwardly 
craves the note of authority. He might 
resent it from another man, but he con- 
cedes its fittingness if it comes from 
God. If that is the Word of God, let me 
know. Do not offer it “upon approval” 
because my wayward heart will never 
approve. Face me with it! Compel my 
attention! Give me no peace until | 
find peace in Him! 


UT notice this! Because that awful 
authority belongs to the preacher’s 
office, he must be forever on his guard 
against the sinful supposition that the 
authority belongs to himself. The most 
grievous consequences can follow from 
this confusion. If it be a pitiful thing 
to see a man in the pulpit half apologiz- 
ing for his gospel, it is a worse thing te 
see a man appropriating the authority 
that belongs to him as a representative 
and attaching it to his own unimpor 
tant opinions. Something quite offer 
sive obtrudes into his manner then 
“I’m telling you,” he seems to say, 
the “I” looms uncommonly large. He 
seems to thrust himself forward in 4 
way that creates revulsion in the mini 
and many people and his hearers adopt 
mental attitude of opposition. “I dont 
care if he is right,” they feel. “I won! 
take it from him.” 
The distinction between the herald 
proclaiming his King’s message and 
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the braggart proclaiming his own mes- 
sage cannot really be confused. The 
man knows the difference in himself 
and the hearers know the difference 
also. In the one case there is no self- 
assertion: the man is clearly humble 
and not a little bewildered that God 
should use him as a mouthpiece. His 
authority is clearly derived. He speaks 
out with awful boldness, but somehow 
he does not fill the picture. It is easy to 
forget him altogether and find yourself 
dealing with God alone. 

In the other case, it seems all 
self-assertion. Pomposity clothes the 
preacher. He is aware of his gifts and 
“I can do this” is the overtone of so 
much that he says. The people turn 
from him, not because they resent the 
authority of God’s messenger, but be- 
cause they resent the assumption of 
authority by the messenger himself. 

From the shoals of timidity and dif- 
fidence on the one hand, and the rocks 
of egotism on the other, the preacher 
will carefully keep away, most especial- 
ly when his message in preaching calls 
for the authoritative method. He is 
plainly teaching with the highest war- 
rant. This is the word of God through 
his Book. This is the word of God 
through his Church. The preacher is 
laying it down in no uncertain way, but 
he is only the herald. “Take no notice 
of me,” his whole manner clearly says, 
“but, as you value your soul, take heed 
to my words, for this is the message of 
the Great King.” 

II. Persuasive. But the preacher is 
not always a simple expositor. There 
are times, as we have seen, when he 
argues a case. The congregation is now, 
not a set of pupils in a classroom, but 
one huge jury. He means to get the 
right verdict from them all. 

There is no concealment of his pur- 
pose. Just as the jury in a court of law 
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know quite well who is the counsel for 
the prosecution and who for the de- 
fense, so with this psychological method 
in preaching. The aim is announced. 
Quite early in the sermon the preacher 
makes it clear what it is that he is going 
to show or prove, and what course of 
action he is eager that his hearers shall 
adopt. 

The old question discussed among 
preachers as to whether or not it is 
best to announce one’s divisions before- 
hand is all answered in this study of 
psychological method. In persuasion— 
yes! One may leave out the announce- 
ment of the intermediate steps until one 
comes to them in order to have the 
element of surprise in reserve, but there 
can be no surprise about the major 
aim. In this method, that must be clear 
from the start. All the power of the 
preacher in memory, mind, and will is 
bent to persuade; all the resources of 
heaven he calls to his aid that the will of 
his hearers may resolutely move in the 
right way. 

Yet it is possible to convince a man’s 
mind and not constrain his will. One’s 
logic may be mentally irresistible and 
yet a danger to one’s cause. The de- 
fenses that the hard-pressed soul puts 
up may be read from his mind like an 
open book, spoken aloud, and then 
smashed before his face. At the last, 
he knows he is mentally beaten, and yet 
he will not give in. 


VERY able preacher bears that 

final obduracy in his thought. 
Somehow, he must convince the mind 
and not antagonize the will. He must 
not allow his hearers to retain a whole 
heart in opposition. He must get within 
the defenses of the keep. Logic cannot 
do this. Love is the only artifice here— 
the supernatural love that God gave 
him for the souls of men when he made 
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him a preacher : the love that surges in 
his heart at worship when he faces his 
people and feels as though his arms 
could shoot out and embrace them all. 
Never does the preacher’s love for 
the souls of men have freer play than 
when he deliberately sets out to per- 
suade. The naked heart of God which 
he has seen displayed in the cross is 
all before him now. God loved as much 
as that. He died in agony for these men 
and women. The angels in heaven wait 
to rejoice over one sinner that repents. 
One must repent tonight. “God give me 
one! At least one!” 

So he bends himself to his task: ex- 
poses the weak excuses of sin in the 
minds of his hearers, yet does it »with 
such tenderness that he never antag- 
onizes them but seems to say all the 
time, “I have been guilty of such folly 
myself.” So he goes on until his voice 
seems their own voice, the voice of a 
long-dead self, but a self strangely ris- 
ing into new life. They stir into solilo- 
quy. “No longer is the preacher speak- 
ing outside me or against me. It is my 
best self he is pleading and all the accu- 
sations are in my conscience now. My 
heart is capitulating almost before my 
mind. I want to be convinced. Preacher, 
I’m on your side! Bid me come. The 
voice of God is in your voice. Bid me 
come and not all the powers of hell 
shall hold me back.” 


This is the place where “the wooing 
note” comes into preaching. It is not 
so much a matter of choosing words, 
still less is it a matter of elocution. It is 
the longing for souls planted in a man’s 
heart by the Holy Spirit and kept in- 
tense by much secret prayer. It will out! 
Every guilty sinner knows it. “This 
man cares for me. He is pleading like 
a father with his wayward son. I will 
arise and go to my Father.” 

It needs hardly to be said that evan- 
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gelical preaching calls for this method 
of approach. It demands persuasion— 
but so also do social and apologetic 
preaching in their somewhat different 
way. Among the structural types it is 
intimately related to argument, but 
almost every type invites it when the 
closing moments come. 

III. Co-operative. It troubles some 
preachers that the pulpit is separated 
from the pews and lifted high above 
them. They feel that it creates a gulf 
between themselves and the people. The 
actual physical gulf seems to suggest 
to the people, they fear, that there is a 
mental and spiritual gulf as well. How 
to get on the same level as the people 
is their aim: How to make it clear that 
preachers are men of like passions and 
perplexities with the troubled souls 
within the pews. 

The psychological approach to 
preaching that we have called “co- 
operative” is one way of overcoming 
this difficulty. It is best explained, per- 
haps, in the mental attitude that the 
preacher adopts. He is not now the 
preacher as teacher. He is not now the 
preacher as advocate. He is now the 
preacher as perplexed man. 

The sermon often begins with a puz- 
zling text, or a problem of life, or a 
difficulty of belief, or a seemingly in- 
soluble social question. In any case, it 
brings a pucker to the brow. The 
preacher does not start like a teacher 
with the answer all prepared, and an 
answer which is to be taken on author- 
ity. He does not begin like a partisan, 
saying in effect, “This is my view and 
I want you to share it also.” He begins 
by putting himself mentally alongside 
the people, apparently as dismayed as 
they are by the problem which is raised. 

He sets it out, first, by simple thesis 
and antithesis in order to make the per- 
plexing difficulty of it still plainer to 
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any who has not felt it already. For a 
few minutes it gets darker than it was 
before. 

Keeping to the collective “we,” he be- 
gins to lead them in the search for an 
answer. He makes it, by his manner, 
acommon quest. ‘““We can start here. 
We all agree about this.” He moves 
on toa clearer path by apparently casual 
phrases like: “Do you suppose... ?” 
“Of course, we might consider 
Presently, the quest warms up! Clearly, 
we are on the scent of something 
good. It is not so perplexing as it 
seemed. It is, in fact, positively illumi- 
nating. The keenness of the people in- 
creases as the unraveling goes on. The 
pace quickens. A little breathless, may- 
be, but wonderfully exhilarated by the 
search, preacher and people burst to- 
gether on the complete solution and 
share the delight in finding what they 
had so arduously sought. 


” 


F there is danger in the authoritative 

method of appearing to talk down 
to the people, if there is a danger in 
the persuasive method arising from the 
fact that one so obviously holds a brief, 
both are guarded against here. The 
quest of truth is made a common task 
of preacher and people. When the con- 
gregation see that pucker on their min- 
ister’s face, they know within them- 
selves that he needs their help in solving 
the problem (!), and the effort has 
almost the excitement for them of a 
detective story. 


The method has dangers, of course. 
It requires the highest degree of prepa- 
ration. A man must know with pre- 
cision where he is going. The uncer- 
tainty is only in the phrasing. The 
“discoveries’’ must be clear, definite, 
recognizable, and, in their cumulative 
effect, fully satisfying. If a man gets 
lost in the maze himself, or gives the 
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impression after the first few minutes 


_ of not knowing where to turn, he will 


achieve the precisely opposite effect 
from the one which he desires. He may 
even leave his people wondering why 
he chose a subject he could not handle, 
and raised perplexities he could not 
solve. 

But, done well, it is fine preaching. 
Never do pulpit and pew seem nearer 
together, nor a congregation so much in 
its minister’s heart and hand. 

So we conclude our classification of 
sermons according to psychological 
method. Let it be said again that the 
same sermon may include more than 
one approach. Combinations may come 
as they will. Our immediate aim has 
been to see the methods “pure.” 

It should now be possible for us to 
put almost any sermon upon the dis- 
secting table and dismember it. We 
should be able to tell its blend in subject 
matter, its general architecture, and its 
psychological approach. The constant 
reading of other people’s sermons is 
not to be commended to preachers, but 
the occasional dissection of a published 
sermon is most excellent practice. 

Do not be depressed if, as a beginner, 
you do not find it easy to classify the 
parts. The anatomy of sermons ts by no 
means so simple or constant as ‘that of 
the human frame. 

But it is rewarding. 

Put a sermon by a master on your 
table. Question it. What was he after? 
How did he go for it? By what means 
did he secure his effects? How strong 
is its central structure ? 

With the threefold classification. in 
mind, you have the instrument that will 
dismember every part. 


(Due to lack of space, the last article on 
the application of psychology to the function 
of preaching by J. Chapman Bradley will ap- 
pear in our next issue, together with a con- 
cluding Readers’ Forum discussion —Ed.) 


BY DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


Consulting Psychologist 
Beverly Hills, California 


E knew from the beginning that 

his father and mother were hav- 
ing trouble. It came to him at night 
from their room across the hall. 

“In bed they keep thinking dark 
thoughts.” 

He would lie rigid. His legs tight, 
his chest tight, his breathing tight in 
his body. 

“They’re apart and leading their own 
lives in the same house. Separate in 
one house. They speak to each other 
but they don’t really talk. Each is to 
himself, ignoring the other. It makes 
me feel they’re divided . . . 

“It’s frightening.” 

He wondered what the sounds 
meant coming from behind their closed 
door. The strange night sounds. The 
formless hum of voices. Sounds as if 


This article is an adaptation from several 
chapters of One Little Boy, the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection for March. 
Copyright 1952 by Julian Messner, Inc., and 
reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


One Little Boy 


Psychotherapy Is In Essence a Process of 


Helping a Person Mature 


his mother were sobbing. 

He would try to sleep. He would 
try to break up his body’s tightness by 
moving. 

“T toss and turn and I can’t go to 
sleep. I hear them in their bedroom. 
I want to hear and I don’t want to 
hear .. . And when I fall asleep finally, 
my sleep is heavy with dreams. 

“The real trouble is with their lov- 
ing. That’s where the real trouble is.” 

He could not voice this until much 
later ; not until after he had been com- 
ing to me for psychotherapy for many 
long months. But he knew it and held 
it tightly inside him across from the 
threshold to words. 

When his mother first came to talk 
with me about him, he was failing in 
school. The principal had said he 
would have to repeat the second grade. 

“Won’t it be bad for him?” His 
mother’s hands, lighting her cigarette, 
were trembling. Her face, though, was 
without expression except for the 
politeness of her smile. 

He’d been having difficulty in 
school for some time past. But she had 
not expected failure. Now that it had 
come she was at a loss. 

“You see, I don’t want to push him. 
If it’s the best thing for him . . . well, 
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I'll want him to stay back and repeat 
the grade, of course, and I won't try 
to protest it. I just thought it might 
be wise,” with apologetic concern, “to 
see what a psychologist thinks. 

“Ken’s a perfectly normal boy. He’s 
always been normal. He’s a very good 
child. He doesn’t have any particular 
problems. And I’ve always felt he was 
bright. More than average.” Her dark 
eyes were serious. Her black hair, 
parted from the taut skin of her fore- 
head, fell in unruffled waves to a knot 
at her neck. 

“T can’t understand his failing in 
school. His father’s very intelligent. 
That’s what first attracted me to him 
... He was top man at college, always 
at the head of his class. He did well, 
too, in his engineering courses and, 
although his job now is modest, he’s 
well thought of by the engineering firm 
for whom he works.” 

She lit another cigarette. “I never 
got to college though I’ve always wish- 
ed I had... I’m just a high school 
graduate. But last year . . .” she hesi- 
tated .. . “Well, last year I took some 
LQ. tests myself... 

“I was relieved and surprised when 
they came out high... 

“You see ... I’ve always felt I was 
a failure.” 

She looked away. Out through the 
open window to the sky, and I had the 
impression that this girl, who outward- 
ly kept such tense control, was suffer- 
ing deeply inside. 

Aside from the school problem, what 
had worried her most was Kenneth’s 
asthma. It had started when he was 
just under three, when she was carry- 
ing Brad. 

“It’s terrible to see a child almost 
strangling, gasping for breath almost 
every night.” 

The doctor had said the asthma 
might be psychosomatic and that the 


slowness in school might also be on 
an emotional basis. “Emotions are 
powerful,” he had said. “They can 
cause failures. They can use ills to 
express in body language what the 
person cannot endure to express with 
his tongue.” 

Now that the school crisis had 
arisen, she thought it time to bring 
Kenneth in. 

Three days later she brought him. 

He was big for his age. Seven years 
and eight months. 

“You can even call me Dorothy,” 
I said to Kenneth. “But it doesn’t 
matter. And I’m not the kind of doc- 
tor who gives vaccinations and such. 
I’ve got a playroom around the corner 
with clay and paints and puppets and 
lots of other things to play with. Let’s 
go in there now.” 

He looked toward his mother. 
Neither seeking nor demanding. 
Neither quizzical nor protesting. He 
just looked. 

“She'll wait here,” I offered. And 
I held my hand out and led the way. 

He did not take my hand. 

I wondered: Would he accept 
friendliness from me? Would he be 
able to? How long would it be before 
he could discard the un-childlike apathy 
and dare trust me even a little? How 
long would he remain folded back into 
himself ? 

He followed me down the hall with- 
out protest, and I kept my hand ex- 
tended behind me. I thought of children 
much younger who, even while re- 
fusing a proffered hand, still found a 
minute measure of comfort in know- 
ing that it was there to reach for and 
cling to should one wish. 


W: turned the corner and I opened 
the playroom door. 
Brown floor. Good and hardy with 
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its covering of linoleum tile. Green- 
blue walls that could be washed down. 
A sink with running water. A stool 
to sit on. Nothing more. Only a closet 
door half ajar giving promise of play- 
things to explore. 

I wondered if he felt as I did the 
comfort of this small, bare room with 
its lean look of sparseness and space. 
No demanding clutter of things to be 
done with. A room where a _ child, 
strengthened by the therapist’s sup- 
port, could gain courage to explore 
what lay in his mind. A room where 
feelings that had towered inside him 


like overwhelming ogres could be 
whittled down to manageable size. 
Where fantasies that had brought 


dread and confusion could be looked at 
without too grave fear that their faces 
would turn real. Where wishes that 
had seemed too close to the border of 
terror could be transformed into 
shapes that might soundly approach 
promised lands. Where yearnings born 
in the lost years and now become hope- 
less might return to past seekings and 
move on with new hope. In this room, 
events that had been distorted by dis- 
appointment or by misapprehension, 
fear and fantasy could be depicted and 
dramatized. They could be given form 
so solid that a child might finally reach 
a place where imagination could still 
communicate with horizons beyond 
reality while effort and action remained 
compatibly geared in with the real 
world about. 

Kenneth went with me into the play- 
room. 

He looked toward the door of the 
closet that stood slightly ajar. But he 
said nothing. 

I followed his look. “Perhaps you’d 
like to see what’s in there?” 

He stood wheezing. 

He needed to find out that I was 
available to him as a therapist is always 
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available to a patient; that I would be 
beside him steadily, helping him to ex. 
plore into himself. This he could de 
through playing out his feelings, in the 
way that children reveal themselves, 
in contrast to adults who talk out what 
is inside. There would be no restriction 
on his bringing out the ugly, the 
absurd, the fearful. To this end he 
needed to discover that he could feel 
and say anything, and, for the most 
part, do what he wanted. I would try 
to tell him simply. 

“This is a place where you can do 
just about anything you wish. You 
don’t have to ask me.” 

He moved to the closet. Wheezing. 
Saying nothing. 

When I opened the door he fingered 
the box with the doll-puppets in it. 
Still silent. 

“Perhaps you'd like to see it?” | 
asked. “Shall I get it out?” 

He shook his head slowly. And with 
voice held in and almost tearful, he 
said, “I’d rather not.” 

I thought his eyes moved to another 
box. “There are crayons in_ there 
See?” I lifted it. “Would you like 
them?” 

And again, pulling breath in, he 
whispered, “I’d rather not.” 

I realized then that to him my ask 
ing seemed like pushing. I was being 
too much like a teacher prodding him 
toward doing. Or like mother seeking 
accomplishment through him? Or like 
father ? 

I moved the stool over to where ht 
stood and sat down beside him. Both 
of us silent. 

He continued standing there in front 
of the toy closet, his shoulders slack 
his arms at his sides. He kept @ 
wheezing. I sat and he stood until 
finally he turned his head slowly, his 
body unturning, and he looked at me 
Without wish or question. Without 
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expression. “Not staring. Merely look- 
ing. 

I said very softly, “Some people 
would rather do nothing.” He needed 
to find out that I would not push him. 

He nodded almost imperceptibly and 
stood a while longer. Then he turned 
and moved to the window and looked 
out. Wheezing. 

I moved my stool up quietly beside 
him and looked out with him. The 
two of us looked out together in 
silence. I, not intruding; just being 
there with him. 

After a while my ear caught a 
sound. He had spoken scarcely above 
a whisper. One word—‘Dorothy”— 
out into space. 

Gently I put an arm about him to 
let him know more surely in the early 
body-language of a mother with her 
baby that I was with him. My arm 
around his shoulder could say it better 
and more convincingly than my tongue 
could. 

He leaned toward me and looked at 
me piteously, as if he wished to cry 
and couldn’t. 

“Please, Dorothy, I don’t want to 
do anything.” He hadn’t believed me. 
Almost tearful, but without tears com- 
ing, he went on, beseeching me not to 
force him. “Please don’t make me.” 

A lump rose in my throat. 

“No, dear, I shan’t.” 

After another span of silence shared 
between us, I added, “This is a place 
where you can do what you want. 
You can do nothing if that’s what you 
want. You don’t have to live up to any- 
thing here. You don’t have to be a big 
boy. You can be a baby, even, if you 
wish . . .” and very low, “you can 
play you’re my baby, if you wish. . .” 

He sighed and the tightness seemed 
suddenly to loosen a bit. 


And then, for all his seven-vear-old 
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bigness, he climbed into my lap and 
curled up like a Great Dane puppy, 
knuckle-boned and gangly and yet al- 
most soft in his helplessness. 

Still saying nothing, he lay there. 
And I saw that he breathed a little 
more quietly until our allotted time 
was up. 

HEN Kenneth had gone, one 

fact front of me. He 
was a child so hungry for love that he 
wanted to slip back to the beginning 
of his life in order to make up for what 
he felt he had lacked. He wanted a 
second chance at being a baby so that 
he might gather into him the sense of 
being loved for himself, not for what 
he did or accomplished. 

When I next saw Ken’s mother, she 
talked a while about Kenneth and his 
school. But suddenly she stopped and 
sat frozen like a man I’d once seen 
side-swiped by a car, sitting on the 
curb motionless, torn between disbe- 
lief that he’d been struck and a terri- 
fied urgency to spring up and fight. 
And then came the question that I'd 
known would inevitably come. 

“What could have caused Ken to be- 
come so emotionally disturbed?” 

She put her hands over her face, her 
nails white with the pressure of her 
fingers digging into the bone of high 
cheek and forehead. “Oh, I know it. 
I know it. It’s all my fault. I’m no 
good for Kenneth. I should never have 
had him... . I’m not mature enough, 
not wise enough I can't be the 
kind of mother children like... . I 
worry over them too much I’m 
afraid I won’t do well enough by them. 
I’m not good enough . + 


stood in 


Again she stopped. Again frozen. 

“Do I love them?” She sat staring. 
“Do 1?” as if trying to drag something 
out. 

“T was afraid to have them.’ 
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She said it in a flat voice without 
intonation. When she was a child, her 
mother had told her horror tales about 
pregnancy. And about giving birth. A 
woman’s body invaded. Torn apart. A 
woman’s life over. After a woman had 
a child, she had no further chance to 
accomplish anything. Her mother’s life 
had been over when she had had her, 
Cathy. Cathy’s younger brother wasn’t 
the cause of misery. He had somehow 
brought solace. It was Cathy, the first 
child, who had put an end to all 
living... 

“My mother never called me pet 
names. Never ‘dear’ even . . .” The 
shell around her voice broke and the 
tears came. 

Later she spoke of her father. He’d 
been a changeable and violent man. 
Playful at times—on such moments, to 
Cathy, the sun had burst from behind 
fog. “The day would suddenly be filled 
with color, not gray.” But, as sudden- 
ly, he would pull away, grow angry. 
Yell at her. Beat her with his belt. 
“Once he gave me a little toy elephant. 
I mislaid it. I went to my mother and 
asked if she’d seen it. ‘Run along, 
Cathy. I’m busy. Don’t you see?’ ” And 
so she had gone to her father. He look- 
ed at her, sombre. And then an ugly 
swear word slapped out at her through 
his lips. 
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“How could I have been so care- 
less?” she sobbed. “Don’t you see? 
I’ve never been any good.” 

She talked until she ran out of 
words and, it seemed, out of tears. 

I told her that in every child’s life 
things happen that make trouble, not 
alone because of their having occurred 
but because of what a child makes of 
them with his mind’s spinning. What 
he conjures up out of them, what they 
mean to him. What he imagines and 
fantasies—these count as much as the 
actual happenings. Even when every- 
thing in the child’s life seems all right, 
the fantasies he himself creates can 
frighten and disturb him. So also may 
the feelings by which he keeps the 
fantasies hidden but alive inside him 
.... All such things enter in. They 
had with Ken. They had with her. Her 
life mattered as much as Ken’s. Her 
feelings mattered. 

“Can I talk about me? About myself 
to you? You mean you’re not too busy? 
You want to hear about me?” 

I nodded, seeing as surely as I'd 
seen with Kenneth: Here was another 
child who was hungry for love. 

A reservoir without water cannot 
take water to those who are thirsty. 
Neither can a starved person feed 
another out of full bounty. Cathy need- 
ed a good mother to become a good 
mother herself. 


Wisdom 


ISDOM is principally a sense of proportion, more often a sense of our 

human limitations. Let those who will rack their brains about whether 
the ultimate absolute is spirit, or essence, or matter; they will rack their brains 
only for the pleasure of it but will not wreck the universe. The universe will 
go on, and life will go on in spite of them. * * * Wisdom for me, therefore, 
consists in a keen sense of what we are not—that we are not gods, for in- 
stance—coupled with a willingness to face life as it is; in other words, it con- 
sists of two things, a wistfulness about living and common sense—LIN 
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d minister writes: 


I would like to see an article or 
sries of articles on the application of 
“ient-centered counseling” or “non- 
directive counseling” to preaching. I 
have read many attacks on preaching 
as being too authoritative and causing 
unnecessary and harmful guilt feelings. 
Ican see how one can use the client- 
centered method in individual work, 
but I don’t see how it can best be used 
in preaching. 

—Rev. Danret K. KEsSLER 
Memorial Baptist Church 
Salem, New Jersey 


4 teacher of preaching replies: 

What does acceptance of non-direc- 
tive counseling premises and method 
do to our preaching? What does it do 
to the pastor as preacher? These are 
pertinent questions and confront us 
with what may become a_ perennial 
problem. At the risk of appearing a 
champion of grossly directive counsel- 
ing, let me suggest some considera- 
tions which may contribute to a work- 
ing solution. 

First of all, let a rank amateur as a 
counselor give his frank opinion that 
complete application of non-directive 
counseling procedures to preaching is 
doomed to failure. Slavish devotion to 
the principles of such counseling in the 
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pulpit might provide an interesting in- 
troduction to a homily. For example, 
such a pastor might begin, “There was 
a man who had two sons; and the 
younger of them said to his father, 
‘Father, give me the share of property 
that falls to me.’ According to the 
familiar parable the father then divided 
his living between them. What the 
father should have said to this im- 
mature son, was ‘So you want me to 
give you your share of the property 

.?? Eductive counseling was in- 
dicated. Consider with me the reasons 
why.” 

Conceivably such a sermon would 
be interesting and might even prove 
edifying to a congregation of consulting 
psychologists and psychologically adept 
pastors. How long could the preacher 
keep this up? If he followed some such 
tactic week by week across the years, 
would he be faithful to his commission 
to preach the Gospel? Does not Chris- 
tian preaching include exposition of 
doctrine, biblical interpretation, ethical 
and evangelistic emphases? If so, how 
can a measure of clear guidance and 
appeal be avoided? Some one has sug- 
gested that a doctrinaire advocate of 
unqualifiedly non-directive counseling 
would prove provocatively unhelpful 
to a stranger in his community who 
asked how he would go to Times 
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Square. “So you want to go to Times 
Square,” the single-minded counselor 
might respond, as he boarded his bus 
and left the enquirer to work out his 
own itinerary! 

Are we then to discard all the in- 
sights gained through our study and 
practice of eductive counseling when 
we prepare and deliver a sermon? 
Patently it creates a dichotomy in the 
minister’s “office,” separating his 
preaching and pastoral functions in an 
arbitrary and unfortunate fashion. 
Twenty years ago it was said in Balti- 
more that the late Dr. John Rathbone 
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Oliver, a well-known psychiatrist and 
author, deliberately did something like 
this week by week. Monday through 
Friday he was the medical psycholo- 
gist; Saturday and Sunday he was the 
priest, discharging his duties as leader 
of worship and preacher. As far as one 
man could, it was alleged that Dr, 
Oliver assumed one role for his con- 
sulting room, another for the sanctuary, 
and saw no reason why the twain ever 
should meet. It is not even a good trick 
if you could do it; and one begs leave 
to question the possibility. No inform- 
ed and conscientious Christian pastor 
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willingly discards the insights gained 
in counseling, whatever type this may 
be, simply because he has entered the 
pulpit to preach the Word. 

How then can we apply what we 
have learned from our eductive coun- 
sling to our preaching? In the first 
place we can proceed in preaching on 
the assumption that in it we have a 
significant opportunity to help men 
and women help themselves. Our 
teachers in the field of counseling have 
assured us that preaching, together 
with the other activities of our voca- 
tion, can be a pre-counseling activity. 
By the insight, understanding, love 
of human beings conveyed by a 
preacher, he will be used to awaken 


drowsy emotions and drugged .con- 
sciences. Such awakening combined 


with the impression of a wise and 
friendly counselor by the 
preacher frequently leads the hearer 
to seek a “confidential talk’’ with him. 
Others will experience a kind of group 
therapy aS the result of listening to 
and receiving the words of the pastor- 
preacher. To. the more _ intelligent 
among such auditors the preacher’s 
role will be more than “supportive,” 
it will be that of a competent guide 
pointing them to goals of Christian 
maturity and uncovering resources for 
their journey thereto. If, as I think, 
the most effective and helpful preach- 
ing is the pastoral kind, knowledge of 
the principles and experience of the 
results of eductive counseling is almost 
indispensable to it. 

Again, counseling experience of the 
kind described by our questioner, 
should clarify for the pastor this fact: 
pastoral counseling cannot be the ex- 
clusive concern of the Christian min- 
ister. He must seek ever to avoid the 
dangers of “specialism” and also real- 
ize that by “the foolishness of preach- 
ing” the spirit of God still operates 
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to save men from their confusion, fail- 
ures and fears. What I am saying is 
that we must hold both major aspects 
of our task in balance. 

What kind of preaching shall the 
pastoral counselor do? All kinds ex- 
cept the authoritarian, the egocentric, 
the extremely dogmatic, the coercive 
and moralistic kinds! Preaching, as | 
see it, is the communication of truth 
in love by a man committed to the 
Gospel to individuals in their known 
needs, that such individuals confronted 
by the good news of God in Christ 
may be enabled by God’s Spirit to grow 
into fullness of life within the commun- 
ity of Christians. 

This definition, although tentative, 
provides scope for the most skillful and 
conscientious pastoral counselor. How 
can a man know individuals in their 
actual needs without psychological 
knowledge of their deep motivations, 
hungers, perplexities? How can he 
communicate the Christian answer and 
reassurance if he does not love them 
and the Lord in whose stead and by 
whose grace he speaks—as well as 
listens? “Psychologizing” in preach- 
ing may be indicated; “theologizing” 
must be behind it. In any case, applica- 
tion of the principles of non-directive 
counseling to the total task of the min- 
ister must never (here I am blatantly 
dogmatic and unscientifically direct: 
ive!) inhibit him as he acts as a “herald 
of God.” 

Already the results of clinical train 
ing and competent instruction by 
teachers of pastoral counseling appeaf 
to be bearing fruit in preaching. The 
best of our younger preachers “preach 
for a verdict,” but with profouni 
respect for the rights of personality 
and the basic needs of persons. They 
assume that a Christian minister cal 
proclaim the truth as it is in Jesus 
define the human situation, and ui 
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mistakably, if often indirectly, appeal 
for a decision. Are they not true to 
the spirit of our Lord when they leave 
the actual decision to the hearer? Our 
Lord did not bludgeon His way into 
the inner sanctuary of personality. The 
last New Testament book reports Him 
saying, “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear my voice 
and will open the door I will come in 
..-”’ But our Lord did confront the 
man behind the door with Himself, 
and He did speak of Himself as the 
Way, the Truth, the Life. Can we do 
less than to help His Spirit do like- 
wise? “Permissive” does not mean 
passive. 
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Non-directive counseling within 
reason contributes to preaching by in- 
ducing in the preacher attitudes and a 
spirit whereby he can function as an 
agent and instrument of Him whose 
Son Jesus Christ came that all of 
God’s children might have life full; 
free in the sense of responsible free- 
dom, united, purposeful. The New 
Testament writer put it more simply 
and adequately: that they might have 
life and that they might have it more 
abundantly. 

—Davin A. MacLennan 
Yale University 
Divinity School 
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A teacher of homiletics replies: 
Every year brings a growing reali- 
zation of the new resources for preach- 
ing disclosed in the development of 
the whole field of personal counseling. 
This new interest has helped the 
preacher develop and retain what easily 
becomes lost— the high art of preach- 
ing directly to individuals in the con- 
gregation. The preacher who has fol- 
lowed the amazing development of 
personal and pastoral counseling is 
aware of a new model for his preach- 
ing. That model is in the words used 
in briefing airmen in the second world 
war, “Target for tonight.” The 
preacher realizes that his target for this 
morning is not just the human race, 
but individuals. When that sense of the 
destination of the message in an indi- 
vidual is lost, preaching may become 
just spraying the solar system with 
words. 
Moncure D. Conway was a young 
minister in the last century. A woman 
in the congregation said to him, 
“Brother Conway, you seem to be 
preaching to the moon.” Most of ws 
know just what she meant. The moon 
has been a_ well-evangelized planet, 
but the preacher’s commission does not 
say, “Go ye into all the moon and 
preach the gospel.” It says rather 
clearly, “Go ye into all the earth...” 
—a much more demanding place 
Preaching without the sense of the im 
dividual hearer and of his pertinent 
need follows the pattern of the address 
of Lord Byron to the sea, “Roll on, 
thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.” 
After that stirring message the blue 
ocean undoubetdly rolled on, though 
it is not certain whether Byron’s gooé 
advice had anything to do with it of 
not. 


” 


Counseling enables the preacher to 
move nearer to a better model for 
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meeting spiritual problems than 
Byron’s address to the waves. The 
etter model is found in the conversa- 
tion which Jesus held with a woman at 
awell in Samaria. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, who has been both a great 
sioneer in this field and its effective ex- 
emplar, said many years ago that there 
ae four common types of preaching 
where real preaching directly to indi- 
viduals is not done, and consequently 
that kind of preaching misses its mark. 
These four preachers are: the man 
who is preaching a system of theology ; 
the man who is getting something off 
his chest; the man who is trying to 
solve a world-wide problem; and the 
man who is charmed with his own 
literary style. 

With a strong feeling of the sense 
of debt, I am moved to raise a question 
whether there is not at present in 
preaching the danger of an over-com- 
pensation for a former neglect of the 
whole realm of personal counseling. 
What I have in mind is the danger of 
the preacher’s failure to bring the full 
resources of his gospel to bear on per- 
sonal needs through a too-slavish de- 
votion to the dictum that indirect 
counseling is far more effective than 
direct counseling. There is no question 
about the truth of that basic principle. 
There is no question about the great 
debt we all have to Professor Carl R. 
Rogers who has stated that principle 
so persuasively. He: did not contem- 
plate making a contribution to preach- 
ing, but he made a big one which has 
been increased by the insights and 
explorations of others. 

Of course it is the chief place of a 
minister to deal with persons. Where 
other people saw things, Jesus always 
saw persons. When he came up to 
Jerusalem, his disciples were deeply 
impressed with the buildings. They 
cried, “Look Master, what a size!” 
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Jesus saw persons. He saw a woman 
casting two coins into the treasury. 
Coming up to the city with the whole 
issue before Him of his witness and 
execution there, He nevertheless saw 
along the roadside what no one else 
paid any attention to, a person, blind 
Bartimeus. Even when cleansing the 
temple He saw persons, those who 
were wronged by depriving them of a 
temple as the house of prayer for all 
people. The indirect counseling in 
preaching as in personal contact be- 
comes a cooperative search for the 
solution of the problem. It makes 
preaching more interesting and _ it 
brings a live clash of ideas. It avoids 
the danger of creating an undue de- 
pendence on the counselor-preacher. 

But, there may be such a complete 
adaptation of the principle of indirect 
counseling that man may lose the af- 
firmative quality of his gospel. There 
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may be an over-correction of a former 
fault. Some preachers have become so 
reluctant to appear dogmatic, so hesi- 
tating to give direct advice that they 
end up by giving no help or too little 
help. The message becomes a sort of 
Delphic Oracle—a holy noise issuing 
from a cave and impossible to interpret. 
There can be no greater calamity in 
preaching than to lose or mislay the 
great direct positive affirmations of the 
gospel. Many deeply troubled souls can 
be nerved with great affirmatives. 

There are two kinds of counseling, 
both to the individual and in the 
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preaching ministry. One is the indireg 
counseling, often in the form of raising 
questions which throw a person back 
on his own resources. Jesus did this 
very often. He asks again and again, 
“How does it seem to you?” (In that 
connection, I wish that the extreme 
neo-orthodox theologians and devotees 
had paid more attention to that ques. 
tion of Jesus, which is an appeal to the 
validity of human reason on religious 
questions, an appeal too often dis. 
dained.) Jesus did ask, “What do you 
think about it?” “Which of you which 
is a father.” “Which is greater, he 
that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth?” But also there was the direct 
exhortation and counseling. At the 
conclusion of the story of the Good 
Samaritan He said, “Go and do thou 
likewise.” That looks very much like 
direct counseling. He said, “So, if you 
are offering your gift at the altar and 
there remember that your brother has 
something against you, leave your gift 
there before the altar and go first, be 
reconciled to your brother, and _ then 
come and offer your gift.” That is 
specific and direct, telling a person just 
what to do. Again to the woman at the 
well in Samaria. As the climax of a 
conversation full of a marvelous in 
direct appreciation to her persond 
need, Jesus gives this direct word, 
“Go call your husband and _ come 
hither.” When the disciples made 3 
direct request of Jesus, “Lord, teach 
us to pray,” He gave them a very d 
rect answer. He said, ‘““When you pray 
say, Our Father, which is in Heaven.” 

The use of these two kinds of teach 
ing is a continuing mark of Jesus. To 
the preacher the word may well come 
in this matter, “What God has joined 
together let no man put asunder in the 
pulpit.” Years ago, during the exces 
sive vogue of the discussion method, 
when to its many devotees it seemed 
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the final method of education, Dean 
Willard L. Sperry made a pertinent 
comment about it as applied to religion. 
He said in effect that, if in St. Paul’s 
lay the discussion method had been 
in full flower when the Philippian 
jilor asked Paul the question, “What 
must I do to be saved?” Paul would 
have said, “Well, what do you think 
about it?’ That would have left some- 
thing to be desired. After all, Chris- 
tianity is a religion of tremendous af- 
frmations. It is that which saves it, as 
Dorothy Sayres has pointed out, from 
being a pale pageant of aspirations 
and good advice. It is a drama of re- 
demption and the dogma is the drama. 
Hence, Paul could answer the jailor 
and give him some very direct counsel- 
ing, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” 

All this is old stuff. It is simply the 
manifold wisdom of the New Testa- 
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ment. The pastoral counselor in the 
pulpit has many ways of ministering to 
a soul diseased. God fulfills himself in 
many ways, lest one good custom 
should become exclusive. The debt of 
the pulpit to psychology and its use in 
enriching the pastoral ministry cannot 
be overstated. It has contributed great- 
ly to the decline and fall of Sir Oracle. 
“T am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my 
lips, let no dog bark.” Sir Oracle has 
been the blight in the pulpit too often 
and too long. But indirect counseling 
is not another legalism. Along with it 
must go at the proper time the clear 
word of direction in which much pre- 
paration is caught up. For without the 
direct word on occasion, and indeed 
without specific exhortation, the work 
lacks saving direction. 
—Hatcrorp E. Luccockx 
Yale University Divinity 
School 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


THE PREACHER INQUIRES 


For some time the Rev. Charles 
Brackbill, Jr., of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was concerned about the 
efectiveness of his preaching. go 
on preaching year after year thinking 
we are getting our point across,” he 
sid, “but I think some of us are kid- 
” “There are five million 
sermons preached in the United States 
every year,” he continued. “The big 
question is, what comes of this?” 

In order to answer his many ques- 
tions, Mr. Brackbill instead of deliver- 
ing his usual sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing last month, handed out to his 
parishioners a questionnaire, contain- 
ing among others, the following ques- 
Should a sermon be about 
modern times and living? Do sermons 
make us think? Would you like to 
stand up some time to take issue or ask 
questions about what is being said? 
Have my sermons been of any help? 
Are my sermons too long or too short ? 
Are my sermons convincing? Do I talk 
too fast or too slow? Do I have dis- 
turbing mannerisms ? 

Mr. Brackbill reports that’ he has 
received some very: valuable informa- 
tion from his parishioners through his 
use of the questionnaire. 


ding ourselves. 


tions : 


MENTAL HEALTH AND RELIGION 


The following report (abstracted ) 
Was approved by the Fourth Interna- 


tional Congress on Mental Health 
which met in Mexico City, December 
13-18, 1951. 

We believe that true religion and 
true psychology are mutually enriching, 
and have nothing to fear from each 
other. 

3ecause of Freud’s statement with 
reference to religion as a “mass neuro- 
sis,” it was felt necessary to make the 
point that a person could accept Freud- 
ian concepts which could be verified 
by others (such as the role of the un- 
conscious, free-association techniques, 
etc.) without accepting Freud’s per- 
sonal philosophy of life. It was pointed 
out that much of the apparent conflict 
between psychiatry and religion comes 
from a lack of knowledge of the facts 
of psychology and psychiatry on the 
part of the clergy, and similar ignor- 
ance of religion on the part of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, etc. 

It was emphasized that no psycho- 
therapist should—and that no well 
qualified psychotherapist does—impose 
his own philosophy of life on others; 
he should be aware of the existence of 
religious values, and he should have a 
knowledge of his patient’s cultural 
background. We realize, however, that 
in any ‘significant therapeutic en- 


counter, there is an inevitable mutual 
influence. 
The importance of collaboration be- 
tween clergy and psychotherapists was 
stressed. It should be a two-way affair. 
It was emphasized that the best ways 
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to secure such collaboration were two. 
fold: (1) Each therapist should ge 
the best possible training in his ow 
speciality, and each therapist shoul 
take religion seriously, and should 
well versed in his own religion. The 
clergy cannot be expected to take the 
findings of psychology and psychiatry 
seriously, unless the psychotherapis 
takes his own religion seriously. (2} 
The second requirement is that the 
clergy should have some knowledg 
of psychodynamic principles. 
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Religion and mental health enric 
each other. Religion can contribute ty 
the mental health of an individual by 
providing security, self-respect, good 
will, unselfishness and comanionship 
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of the real meaning of life. 


The Committee which prepared thi: 
report consisted of twenty-one person: 
including psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, 
psychiatric social workers, and clinica 
psychologists who were also clergymen 
The Committee worked under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank J. Curran, 
Director of the Children’s Service 
Center at Charlottesville, Virginia, an( 
Dr. E. E. Krapf, psychoanalyst @ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


UNFILLED PULPITS 


A recent release by the Nationd 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. reports that more students 
will be enrolled in Protestant and Or 
thodox theological schools and semin- 
aries this fall than ever before. Church 
membership is at an all-time high and 
there are an estimated 15,000 unfilled 
pulpits in the United States’ Protes 
tant and Orthodox churches. 
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re two] STUDENTS AND COUNSELING YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
ald gel religious poll recently conducted CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


1S OW Pennsylvania College for Women 
shoulif reveals that 53% of the students prefer 
uld belo have a school chaplain “who would 
n. Thee an excellent counselor but not 
ike thefnecessarily a good speaker” over one 
chiatry who would be an excellent speaker but 
erapig nt a good counselor. 
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goo member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board is director, for a three-year con- 
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LITTLE BOY by Dorothy This document is unusual jtghumar 
W. Baruch (Julian Messner, thoroughness and in the depth of thefcautio 
Inc.—$3.50) unconscious motivations which  ar§non-p! 
discovered and made clear, as well af generé 
in the detailed account of the procedfstudy. 
ures by which these things were ag 1. 
This book is a full description of the complished. It is also unusual in thajftherap 
steps and stages by which a profession- the parents both had therapy with theftypes 
al psychological therapist enabled one same therapist. This makes it possibl 2. 
little boy who was well on the way to for the narrator to indicate the specifi therap 
complete defeat in life to find himself effects on the character and condueffance v 
and get on the road to health, happi- of the child; of the character and confother 
ness, and usefulness. While it is not duct of the respective parents, as wef 4 | 
written in the form of a technical case as the relation between the character 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for March.) 


pists 
study but in a way that members of of the parents and their own childhood od 
other professions and intelligent lay- experiences. ener 
men can understand, it is an account The aspects of the dynamics pion 
of a specialized professional procedure character which are either frequent of); jp 
and therefore not directly instructive universal are too often illustrated bf inan¢} 


of how ministers and others can help _ the story to be listed here. A few mafqpe | 
people in trouble. However, it is one be mentioned. A dependable law-abit}p, } 


of the best means available for non-  ingness or casual determinism govett} rated 
therapists to get a clearer picture of mental functions—the most “perverst’}anq 4, 
how the child therapist works. It traits are in principle understandable}yj, ¢. 
should aid the minister in deciding Character is distorted by unhealthy} )..) 
what conditions of persons to refer to inter-personal relations and is correctel confli 
specialists, and, perhaps most valuable by healthy inter-personal relations. A}jy j, 
of all, it is full of suggestiveness re- congenital potentiality for physic ony; 
garding attitudes and insights which disease can be realized by emotion} joa, 
with appropriate selection and modifi- difficulties. A moron level of intellec] on9; 


cation, can be assimilated by the min- tual functioning can be produced in py ; 


ister into his own specialized profes- superior child by emotional repressi0iif yyqay 
sion. Like other books which bring to and banished by emotional re-educe I 

light common human feelings which tion. One’s affectionate impulses te ‘ : 
are frequently repressed, the story will ward parent, mate, or child may by" 
doubtless elicit memories, clear in some frustrated by the need to restrain amt and < 
and vague in others, and contribute to remain unaware of unconscious resent: sults 
the increased self-awareness of those ments toward them. One may be com ling 
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ition in relationships or actions 
which are inherently — self-defeating. 
Many difficulties in life are caused by 
gersonality conflicts, and personality 
conflicts can be resolved by growth— 
by growth in self-awareness. 

It should be apparent that the re- 
viewer believes Dr. Baruch’s book to 
be a rich source of illumination of 
human character and conduct. Certain 
cautions are, however, The 
non-professional may make mistaken 
gneralizations from any single case 
study. There are two reasons for this: 

1. Certain aspects of any psycho- 
therapeutic experience apply to certain 
types of character and problems only. 
2. The theories of the reporting 
therapist may be more or less at vari- 
e with a larger or smaller number of 
ther therapists. 


necessary. 


A point of divergence among thera- 
pists is the question whether sexual 
problems predominantly determine the 


[general problems of inter-personal re- 


lations or whether general problems 
of inter-personal relations predom- 
inantly determine the sexual problems. 
The basis of Kenneth’s neurosis, as 
Dr. Baruch presents it, is his frus- 
trated sexual desire for his mother 
aid his hatred of his successful rival, 
his father, (Freud’s Oedipus com- 
plex), and the solution of his neurotic 
wonflict is worked out in these terms. 
lt is true that the author vividly and 
convincingly portrays the various cus- 
tomary non-sexual attractions and 
wonflicts between child and _ parents. 
But it is implied that these are sec- 
mdary to the basic “Oedipal” problem. 


In contrast with that view 
therapists, including Horney, Fromm, 
and Sullivan, believe that neurosis re- 
sults from the frustration of the child’s 
general needs by neurotic parents. 
Among those needs are sex curiosity 


many 
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and sex feelings, in an immature form, 
but more important is the need for 
freedom and the need for love—love 
in the sense of acceptance of the child 
and his various impulses. Thus neuro- 
sis is essentially the result of conflict 
between the child’s general impulse to- 
ward growth and rejecting, irrational 
parental authority. It is true that sex 
impulses in children are among those 
most disapproved in our society, 
(though probably not more than 
anger and hostility), so that the con- 
flict of the child with authority often 
plays itself out in that area; that sex 
feelings are subtle and readily become 
merged with various non-sexual atti- 
tudes which they then accurately re- 
flect ; and that in unconscious process- 
es non-sexual conflicts are sometimes 
symbolized in sexual terms. These 


so 
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considerations make it understandable 
that even a close observer can be 
led into giving sex an undue impor- 
tance in human development. In cases 
of therapy such as Kenneth’s where 
the problem of growing up is express- 
ed or symbolized largely in sexual 
terms and where the therapist is sensi- 
tive to the non-sexual aspects of life, 
the practical consequences of the 
above-mentioned theoretical differences 
may not be important. Some of us be- 
lieve, however, that generally they 
make a significant difference in the 
effectiveness of the therapy. 

The cautions and criticisms indicated 
are for the purpose of making the 
reader of One Little Boy critically 
alert. It is hoped that its readers will 
be numerous for it is an exceptionally 
rich, illuminating, and valuable docu- 
ment for all serious students of human 
character. 


RINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: The Dynamics 
of Psychic Illness, by A. H. Maslow 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Mare 


and Bela Mittelmann. (Harper ané 
Brothers, revised edition, 1951 


$5.00) 


(This is the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Dividend for March, April 
and May.) 


Although the minister is plainly n 
expert on abnormal psychology, he 
ought to have one good book abou! 
this subject on his shelves. There is ne 
better book for this purpose than the 
new and revised edition of Maslow 
and Mittelmann. There severd 
reasons for this. First, the book re. 
presents the collaboration of a psy: 
chologist and a psychiatrist. Second 
it is not written technically, i.e., any 
technical matters are explained as the) 
arise. Third, it does not confine itsel! 


to elementary content but also pushe: 
out thought to the frontiers of th 
it is written to be rea¢ 


field. Fourth, 
as well as to use for reference. 


Unlike the text in abnormal psy- 
chology which I first read more thar 
twenty years ago, this does not confine 
itself to examination of psychoses ant 
neuroses. It begins, following an in- 
troduction, with a study of psychody}° 
namic processes, what kinds of things 
happen inside to produce psychic ill h 
ness. It then reviews the whole fielé 
of therapy for psychic illness. The fol 
lowing sections consider disorders as 
they arise in children, adolescents, ant} - 
adults—and only after this are there 
short but relevant chapters on_ the 


psychoses. 


This book is abnormal psychology 
integrated closely with our knowledge 
of normal and positive human develop 
ment. There are dozens of question 
in the minister’s min¢ 
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Harry BONE 
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(which can be easily answered by this 
book. What is a Rorschach test >— 
there are three pages of exact descrip- 
tion and explanation. What is shock 
therapy and whom does it help ?—there 
isa general statement of a few pages, 
and also references in connection with 
various types of disorders. 


In their concern to focus all that is 
known, from many points of view, on 
their subject, the authors are help- 
fully eclectic. Being human, they are 
less pithy on some subjects than 
others. Alcoholism, for instance, is 
treated. none too pointedly. By and 
large, however, the book is accurate, 
comprehensive, readable and pointed. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


PREACHER’S PRIMER by 
David A. MacLennan (Oxford 
—$1.50) 

“Here are simple convictions and 
suggestions gained in twenty years of 
preaching by one who like most of 
his comrades is a preacher in the mak- 


| ing.” So Dr. MacLennan characterizes 


his little book which is based on his 
lectures to the Annual Conference of 
Ministers at McCormick Theological 
Seminary (1946 lectures, 1950 publi- 
cation ). 

The preacher is first considered as 
interpreter, or exponent of God’s mes- 
sage to present-day persons and prob- 
lems. Especially from the Bible is the 
Word drawn which addresses itself to 
failures in the United Nations and to 
the dreams of men, to ecumencity 


“given a local habitation and a name,” 
to inner disturbances and death. 


As Prophet, the “revolutionary age” 
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EADERSHIP AND_ ISOLA- 
TION by Helen Hall Jennings 
(Longmans, Green & Co.—$4.00) 


One more step has been taken in 
the march of progress toward the un- 
derstanding of inner motivation and 
the sources of personal freedom and 
creativeness. Pastors are learning to 
distinguish between those church and 
cultural policies, traditionally based, 
which are designed to advance culture 
and morality by “containing” the 
forces of evil, and those psychiatric 
and sociometric policies, scientifically 
based, which are designed to promote 
individual freedom, spontaneity, self- 
realization and _ creativeness. Only 
those who are aware of the value in- 
herent in this latter process will be 
able to appreciate the contribution this 
book really makes. 


For those who wish to apply the 
most modern discoveries in interper- 
sonal relations, this is a pioneer work. 
They will learn to distinguish between 
the “sociogroup” which, although it 
provides him with certain opportuni- 
ties, “appears to enforce upon the in- 
dividual relative anonymity” and the 
“psychegroup” which “appears to in- 
vite expression of his capacities at 
whatever stage they may be.” Leader- 
ship and isolation are the end results 
of the operations of these groups. To 


fail to find “psychegroup” responsive. 
ness dries up the real sources of cre. 
tivity, freedom, spontaneity and rej 
satisfactions. Guiding interpersonal re. 
lations to meet all these needs will k 
the social engineering of the future, 


—GeorcE H. Parker, JR. 
Minister of Trinity 
Methodist Church 
New Bedford, Massachusett 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


(It should be added that Mr. Morley 
used the word Episcopalian for one 
reason. He needed a word with six 
syllables!) All of the rest of us should 
pay close attention to his lines. 


5. An interest in counseling brings 
a recognition of the many factors in 
personality and experience. It helps 
the ministry to recognize that difficult 
life situations are not resolved merely 
by moralistic advice. There must bk 
knowledge of how the mind and spirit 
respond to all kinds of forces playing 
upon them. 


6. An interest in counseling als 
makes it possible for the preacher to 
go on preaching month after month, 
year after year, in the same place with- 
out tiresome repetition. The reason is 
that life itself presents an inexhaustible 
variety of experience, and the preacher 
who is in touch with life and seeking 
to minister to life will find that there 
is a freshness in his preaching. It is the 
congregation itself which is the renew- 
ing force in the mind and work of the 
minister. For this and other mercies 
every preacher is in great debt to thos 
who have opened up this great stock 
of dependable resources for helpful 
preaching. 


—Hatrorp E. Luccock 
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One Little Boy 


by 
DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


with the collaboration of 


HYMAN MILLER, M.D. 
$3.50 


HIS is the story of a little boy who was in great trouble and the 

story of what a psychologist found out about the boy, his mother, 
his father, and all the other people responsible. Kenneth’s mother and 
father, like most parents, tried to do their best for their child, and 
yet their own personal problems deprived the little boy of the most 
vital ingredients of growth and happiness—love and understanding. 
The story of his therapy. which of necessity included the re-education 
of his parents, is a heart-rending drama illustrating the confusion 
which can grow out of the actions of even the best intentioned people. 


Dorothy Baruch in her conclusion explains why she has written this 
true story—“Because psychotherapy is in essence a process of helping 
a person mature, this is also the story of the growing up of every 
adult ... Perhaps it will bring comfort to that small feeling of lone- 
some and yearning anxiety in each of us.” 


“What an Accomplishment! A marvelous job—poignant and moving 
—it presents the whole unfolding picture, vividly, feelingly and hon- 
estly, yet in terms that the general public will be able to take.” Clara 
Savage Littedale, editor, PARENT'S MAGAZINE. 


“It is an intimate, frank handling of subjects too often taboo, too little 
understood. It is a story of fantasies revealed, of hostilities released, 
of fears and guilt exposed and understood, of repressions unblocked 
—and of the process of growing up made possible through wise 
handling.” Virginia Kirkus 


“... the greatest case history I have read.” Dr. Simon Doniger, editor, 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


... the most searching inquiry into the mind of a child requiring 
psychotherapy I know of.” Norman Cousins. 
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SEWARD HILTNER 


Every pastor, declares Mr. Hiltner, can make his counseling more 
effective by a better understanding of his own part in the counseling 
process. Here are practical demonstrations—through the presentation 
and evaluation of actual pastoral interviews—of how this understand- 
in may be improved. 

To help the pastor discover and deal with his own hidden capacities 


and handicaps, THE COUNSELOR IN COUNSELING in each chapter 


* Presents an actual contact by a pastor with a parishioner 


Shows how this particular pastor evaluated what he did after 
reflecting on it 


Gives the author’s evaluation of the success or failure of the con- 
tact 


Applies the insights thus gained to bring every pastor clearer 
understanding of his own part in counseling 
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MENT IN COUNSELING—-CHARM IN COUNSELING —— HostiILity IN Coun- 
SELING—CONVICTIONS IN COUNSELING—FRIENDSHIP IN COUNSELING— 
EMPATHY IN COUNSELING—PERSPECTIVE IN COUNSELING 


This serviceable book is of immediate and lasting value for every 
pastor who would deepen his understanding and increase his skill in 
helping people to help themselves. $2.50 
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